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For the Woman's Journal. 
INDIAN SUMMER. 


BY JESSIE GOODWIN JOHNSON. 


Where elm trees sway their languid plumes all low 
*Mid scarlet maples and oaks ruddy brown; 

And where the white stemmed birch its golden crown 
Uplifts, in shades where darkening pine trees grow, 
Through all the woods the whispering northwinds go, 
And thrill the trees with fear of Winter's frown, 

Till all their rich autumnal robes, low down 

Before his swift advancing feet they throw. 

Nor vain the sacrifice, for Winter stays 

His coming, while the mourning woodlands bare 

He softly veils in amethystine haze, 

And sends a slumberous spell through all the air, 
Till calmly sleep the trees forgetting pain, 

And dream till Springtime wakens them again. 
—Springfleld, Vermont. 





*#e 
For the Woman’s Journal. 
DEBORAH. 


BY MRS&. ANNIE A, PRESTON. 


1knew her well, her fame went forth round all the 
country side, 

And people said, ‘She wears a smile whatever ills 
betide.” 

Her walk in life, a lowly one, yet service made it 
grand; 

She played atrue and active part, and bore a ready 

hand. 

“Ido my master’s work,” she said, “to sad hearts 
bringing cheer, 

I've never had to go abroad, so many such were 
near. : 

There's bitterness in life for me, and burdens to be 
borne, 

But up above the mists I gaze, and of my pains am 
shorn. 

“Thold it sinful to despond, so check the blinding 
tears— 

Just work my way, and look beyond this crumbling 
wall of years. 

And every day the glad sun shines, the grateful 
breezes blow, 

The dear birds sing, soft snow flakes fall, or flowers 
or frost wreaths grow. 

“God knows. And I go straight to work; His work 
is always mine, 

And soon my sighs turn into songs, my tears with 
rainbows shine. 

I —_ not why they say so much about my ‘cheerful 
ace,’— 

We all might smile if we, each day,would take Christ's 
offered grace.” 

—Chicago Advance. 














LETTER FROM SWITZERLAND. 


GENEVA, Aug. 30, 1878. 

I wrote last from Neuchatel, where I had 
the whole line of the snow-clad Alps be- 
fore me, for two days, in a clearness rarely 
equaled. A fortnight has since passed, 
very nearly, and I have not again seen 
Mont Blane; at Berne the sky was cloudy, 
and it is only within a few days that I have 
‘gain reached a point whence the monarch 
of European mountains may be fairly seen, 
—In perfectly clear days. But these days 
have not come to us; the day before yester- 
day _Was intensely hot, but in the dogday 
sition, With a haze; and yesterday and to- 
der and lightning, like those which have 
Swept over the United States. Geneva 
Under these circumstances becomes simply 
« French provincial city—to the eye at 
least—with nothing about it that is distinct- 
ely Swiss. It has even less of this nation- 
al aspect than Neuchatel; and the two lakes 
are not so very unlike, except that Lake 
resins is far larger and far bluer; the 
— of both being in their views of the 

igh Alps; views which are wider at Neu- 
chatel and nearer at Geneva. 

During the interval between my visits to 





‘Y we have had a storm of incessant thun-. 





these two places, I have been successively 
at Berne, Lucerne, Interlaken, Grindelwald, 
Lauterbrunnen, Thun, and Lausanne; a de- 
lightful circuit, forming a good preparation 
for Chamouny and the actual neighborhood 
of Mont Blanc. Twice I have been pre 
vented by weather from undertaking the 
more difficult passes; and most of what I 
have done has been very ordinary walking 
or climbing. The commonest expeditions 
among the lower Alps are now so facilitated 
by admirable roads and convenient lines of 
stages that they offer no laurels even for 
delicate ladies. It sounds well to go by 
the. Brinig Pass from Lucerne to Inter- 
laken, but in reality it offers less difficulties 
than any Notch of the White Mountains 
offered in the old stage times, although the 
heights are greater and the views more 
commanding. The roads in Switzerland 
are simply wonderful; as hard and smooth 
as those of England, and zigzagging up and 
down steep heights which an old-fashioned 
White Mountain road would have sur- 
mounted in far more precipitous fashion, 
if atall. Then so much of the lower Al- 
pine region is threaded by lakes and now 
reached by railways, that one must get 
near the snow-line before really roughing it. 

The same applies in a degree to the walk- 
ing, and the celebrated feats of English 
women among the Alps really shrink a 
little as one comes nearer them. It cer- 
tainly has seemed to me that guides and 
advisers here generally underrate the walk- 
ing powers of average women, at least of 
Americans. Going from the village of 
Grindelwald to the upper glacier—a circuit 
of some three hours in all—with two Amer- 
ican ladies, ve yielded to advice and took 
for their benefit a second guide and a carry- 
ing-chair; but they were perfectly sure that 
they should not need it, and they did not, 
though the paths were peculiarly muddy 
from rain; and they declared that they had 
often done far harder walking at home. 
But we met several parties of English ladies 
riding on these chairs or on mules, and the 
only other women who walked to the 
glacier during that morning were a party of 
Italians. I have no doubt that on the 
whole English women accomplish more than 
others among the Alps; indeed one meets 
ten of them to one American; but I suspect 
that those among ourselves who are accus- 
tomed to the rough paths of New England 
mountains would not be much dismayed by 
the lower Alps. There is a stimulus in the 
atmosphere, too; I met four ladies, all 
members of the Boston ‘“‘Women’s Club,” 
who walked in the rain for twenty-one 
miles,over the Grimsel; and I have great 
doubts whether they could have done as 
much at home. Two of these ladies had 
also walked on the ice to the ‘‘Jardin” at 
Chamouny,—a far more difficult trip than 
the usual ones to Montanvert and the Mer 
de Glace. Tobe sure, I heard of another 
lady, from the same city, who said that as 
she had been accustomed to Boston Com- 
mon in winter, all her life, she did not see 
why an ordinary glacier of the Alps should 
suggest any particular terrors; and there 
seemed some reason in this. 

The lower glacier at Grindelwald looks, 
as you appproach, rather soiled and unat- 
tractive; but the upper one looks brilliantly 
white, and one is irresistibly drawn nearer 
to its beautiful foam-waves, arrested in 
their descent. The mere form of a glacier 
seems less strange than one expects, except 
in connection with its size; for all our moun- 
tain streams show miniature glaciers every 
winter, wherever a mask of ice forms and 
lets the water flow below. But the thing 
most startling and beautiful is the exquis- 
ite blue tinge that hovers over the glacier 
as you come near, so evanescent that you 
expect it to vanish, and yet filling every 
fissure with what seems a solid material 
substance of color. Entering the cave. 
which has been dug for a hundred feet into 
the upper Grindelwald glacier, you are still 
more bewildered by this marvelous blue; 
the color of the famous Capri cavern can 
hardly be more astounding; it is like enter- 
ing a mine of lapis lazuli. A roar of 
the imprisoned water fills your ears, and it 
is quite as new a sensation as going under 
Niagara. As you go deeper, the blue fades, 
and there is a profoundly sepulchral effect. 

And as a glacier gives no feeling of dis- 
appointment, so I do not see how any one 
could be disappointed in the beauty of 
Lake Lucerne, or in the successive views 
as one ascends the Rigi, or in the Valley 
of Lauterbrunnen or ‘Fountains—only.” 
The Staub-bach or ‘“‘dust-fall,” is but one 
of twenty brooks that fall from steep 
green mountains into this narrow valley— 
I counted twelve in sight at once—but it 
is so beautiful that it stands out alone in 
my experience; more beautiful, perhaps, 
than Niagara. At a single bound it falls 





nearly a thousand feet into the valley; but 
by an effect I never saw anywhere else, it 
comes forth in successive jets over the 
brink, and each jet is presently turned to 
absolute dust—something far beyond spray, 
-—by the power of the plunge. The result 
is something for which there are no words 
and no comparison; it is as unlike any or- 
dinary cascade as that to still water; it 
seems made of some wholly new material, 
neither water, nor dust, nor air, It is said 
to be peculiarly beautiful this summer, 
from the great moisture,—and, indeed, it 
was just after a rain when 1 saw it—but 
certainly no description had given me any 
impression of its peculiar type of beauty, 
though perhaps the poetic name tells all. 
The Swiss peasants seem to bear, as well 
as anybody can bear, the demoralizing in- 
fluence which everywhere attends on wa- 
tering place life. On passing from Ger- 
many to Switzerland one notices a more 
self-confident, individual manner, I think, 
among the peasantry; and less merging of 
personal manhood in national self-esteem. 
It may be the mountain influence, however, 
for it is perceivable among the women also, 
though they work as hard as the German 
women, and have as little political recogni- 
tion. But I suppose that women every- 


“where appreciate political freedom first 


through its possession by their fathers and 

husbands; and only very gradually come to 

demand it for themselves. T. W. i. 
_-——--- -@#>eo 


THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN AMERICA, 


[Mrs. Howe's lecture before the Philological As- 
sociation of Florence, May 9, 1878. ] 

The notice that an illustrious American 
lady, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, would give a 
lecture, at the rooms of this Association, 
upon the ‘‘Education of Women,” had al- 
ready awakened a great desire and expecta- 
tion. The audience was numerous and se- 
lect; the gentler sex being represented by 
the most cultivated and best-bred ladies of 
Florence. Among the foreign ladies pres- 
ent we must mention the beautiful and most 
pleasing daughter of Mrs. Howe. 

The Marquis Matteo Ricci, son-in-law of 
Massimo d’Azeglio, presided over the meet- 
ing, and in his opening remarks expressed 
the gratitude of those present to the distin- 
guished lady who had consented to address 
them on a theme of so much importance. 

After this Mrs. Howe rose, saluted by re- 
peated applause, and pronounced in excel- 
lent French a most interesting discourse, of 
which we will endeavor to indicate briefly 
the most important points, as well as our 
memory will permit. 

After some courteous compliments to the 
historic city in which she stood, Mrs. Howe 
said that she should be glad to bring from 
a country discovered by an Italian, the con- 
soling messages of freedom. She explajn- 
ed how the religious idea of equality had 
given to America those worthy and noble 
women who had given efficient aid to the 
abolition of slavery, and who had borne pa- 
tiently the loss of those dearest to them, in 
the war whose result settled this great ques- 
tion. The liberation of the negroes once 
accomplished, and secured by their partici- 
pation in all political rights, these women 
said: ‘It is now our turn.” They began 
to question why they should remain alien 
to the public life of their country, and in 
answer united their efforts to attain the ex- 
ercise of the rights which cannot properly 
be denied to any human being, the right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
The means to secure these ends they found 
in free and sympathetic association, in pop- 
ular education and in representation. As- 
sociation is very important in view of the 
diffusion of culture. At first the formation 
of Women’s Clubs in America appeared 
worthy of ridicule to men, and even to many 
women; but in process of time, clubs were 
formed among women of various classes, 
even among those whose labor is hard and 
poorly rewarded, who, after their daily fa- 
tigue, find delight and refreshment in the 
perusal of the best authors. 

As to education, the American Universi- 
ties are opening their doors to women. The 
classical instruction there received is a trea- 
sure for women as for men. In the exer- 
cise of some of the learned professions, Amer- 
ican women have already done good service. 
Their practice of the healing art promises 
to react favorably upon the health of their 
sex in general. Some women have accom- 
plished the study of the law with credit. 
Some labor in the ministry, and are able to 
touch rough and perverse hearts of men 
with their tender and inspired words. 

The speaker enlarged somewhat upon the 
topic of representation, observing that, as 
women pay taxes and have interests to de- 
fend, the exercise of the franchise should 
not be denied them. She concluded by re- 
marking upon the importance of the early 


years of life with recard to education, and 
by exhorting Italian mothers to devote 
themselves with intelligent affection to the 
training and instruction of their daughters. 

Mrs, Howe's language is eloquent, precise, 
inspired by just and sincere sentiment. One 
even who did not know her by reputation 
would understand, in hearing her, that she 
is a woman of high intelligence and of no- 
ble heart. It was therefore not surprising 
that, after having been frequently interrupt- 
ed by applause, the conclusion of her dis- 
course was followed by plaudits long and 


loud. Tue Reporter. 
Translated from La Nazione, of Florence. 
—— Sa —$—$___— 
WANTED—A HOUSEKEEPER. 


Adolph Hoffman, of 146 East Thirtyninth 
street, N. Y., atailor, three months ago ad- 
vertised for a housekeeper, and one of the 
applicants for the position was Mrs, Antonio 
Jacket, a vidow. She had saved up $900, 
which was deposited in the Manhattan Sav- 
ings Bank. Hoffman told Mrs. Jacket that 
he was in search of a wife, as he was a 
widower, and he represented himself as 
owning a great deal of property and $30,000 
in the Bleecker Street Savings Bank. The 
woman consented to marry him, and the 
following day she became Mrs. Hoffman. 
The day after the wedding Hoffman asked 
his wife about her money, and on being told 
that it was in the Manhattan Savings Bank, 
said that it was in adangerous place. By his 
advice she drew it out and handed it over 
to him to be deposited in the Bleecker 
Street Savings Bank. That was the last she 
saw of her money. Hoffman bought a dia- 
mond ring for $150, a fine gold chain and 
locket, and a pencil case, One day Mrs, 
Hoffman was told that her husband had ad- 
vertised for a housekeeper, and as he had 
not consulted her in the matter,she persuaded 
a friend to answer his advertisement. An 
appointment was made, and at the inter- 
view the woman represented herself as hav- 
ing some money. Hoffman said he was 
wealthy and a widower, and wanted to re- 
marry. The woman half promised to be- 
come his wife, but after several meetings 
forbade him to visit her again. His wife 
was informed of the stete of affairs, but 
wanted more evidence against her husband. 
George B. Keck, who lived in the same 
house, followed Hoffman one day, and 
found he visited Mrs. Maria Staler, of No. 
101 Greenwich avenue, a widow. Mrs. 
Staler had answered one of Hoffman’s ad- 
vertisements, and in the resulting interviews 
he once more represented himself as a man 
of means wanting a wife. Mrs. Staler was 
inclined to marry him, but she employed a 
lawyer to examine the deeds of his proper- 
ty, and asked Hoffman for them. He 
made various excuses, and in the «mean 
time suggested that Mrs. Staler should let 
him draw her money from the Bleecker 
Street Bank and allow him to deposit it. 
She promised to do this after their mar- 
riage, and required that before the wedding 
he should furnish a house for her. Up to 
yesterday the house had not been furnished 
and the wedding had not taken place. 
These facts were related to Mrs. Hoffman 
without delay, and yesterday she brought a 
complaint of abandonment against her hus- 
band in the fifty-seventh Street Police 
Court. The charge, however, fellthrough, 
and Hoffman was then arrested on a charge 
of obtaining $5 from George B. Keck 
under false pretenses. Justice Flammer 
committed Hoffman in default of $1,000 
bail.—WV. Y. World, Sept., 13. 
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ILLINOIS SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 





The first annual meeting of the Illinois 
Social Science Association will be held in 
Chicago, Thursday and Friday, Oct. 3rd and 
4th. 

To all members of the Assuciation and all 
persons interested in the various social 
questions represented by the six depart- 
ments of Philanthropy, Education, Sani- 
tary science, Domestic economy, Govern- 
ment, and Art, a cordial invitation is ex- 
tended. We invite their presence, counsel, 
and co-operation. 

The Committee on ‘‘Topics, Papers and 
Discussions” reports the following list of 
subjects, which will form the basis of essays 
and discussion : 

The Relation of Social Science to Relig- 
ion, Club Work, Women’s Industries, Wo- 
men in Public Schools, Chemistry of Food, 
the Value and Dangers of Personal Leader- 
ship in Social Movements. Higher Educa- 
tion of Women, Foreign Missionary Boards, 
Domestic Economy, Philanthropy, the Po- 
tential Mood, Domestic Service in the Uni- 
ted States, Music, Art, Evolution of 
Thought. 


ELIZABETH Boynton HARBERT, 
President. 





8S. A. Ricwarps, Secretary. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. Juuia Warp Hows is going to 
Egypt. 

Miss ELLEN H. SwaLLow made the first 
analysis of the new mineral, ‘‘samerskite,"’ 
found in Colorado. 

Mrs. Oswa.p Orrenporrer, of the New 
York Staats Zeitung, is one of the most suc 
cessful newspeper publishers in America. 

Mrs. A. M. CaLLeNpeEr, of the American 
Gas Light Journal, has conducted that peri- 
odical for eight years, since the death of her 
husband. ‘ 

Miss Frances E. WinLarp, now in New 
England, expects to return home in October 
and to pass the coming winter in temperance, 
work throughout Illinois, 

Mrs. Gen. Srurats and her two daugh 
ters are making a weary trip to Custer's 
fatal battlefield, the mother being spurred 
on by the probably vain hope that among 
the collected bones may be discovered those 
of her son, Lieut. Sturgis, of the 7th cav- 
alry. 

Miss Mary B. Sarru, of Beverly, has re- 
turned to her work in Washington, D.C, As 
she is deeply interested in the welfare of 
the colored people and as they highly pleased 
with her, her great ability as an instructor 
must have a marked effect for good. 
The Miner Normal School, of which she is 
principal, offers very great opportunities to 
colored people throughout the country. 

Miss Estuer Pyncuon, the oldest woman 
in Springfield, and the oldest member of the 
First church, died on Thursday, at the age 
of ninety-seven years. She was born at 
Greenfield. Her father was Ebenezer Bil- 
lings, a Greenfield farmer, who was con- 
cerned, as one of the‘‘Court party,” in Shay’s 
rebellion; and her grandfather was Dr. Bil- 
lings, a well-known character of days before 
and during the Revolution. 

“MapAME DU DerraNnp” was a French 
marchioness of l’ancien régime, whose long 
life connects the reigns of Louis XIV, and 
Louis XVL., and in her salon the men of 
rank and men of letters first met on a per- 





fect footing of equality; and her corre- 


spondence with Horace Walpole and other 
distinguished public characters ‘vi the last 
century is the basis of a lively paper in the 





London Quarterly Review for July, which 
bristles with quotations, 

Mrs. Racue. Hicks died, a few days 
since, at Westbury, Long Island, at the age 
of ninety. She was a prominent member 
or the Society of Friends, Her father was 
the late Gideon Seaman, of Westbury, and 
she lived and died on the farm of her fami- 
ly, which was purchased from the Indians 
over 200 years ago. Many years ago she 
traveled extensively, at her own expense, 
through the Western and Middle States, 
seeking to extend the tenets of her faith. 

Mrs. VAN Cort, the preacher, was born 
in New York city, and is nearly fifty years 
of age. Her father was Major Newton, 
manager of John Jacob Astor’s estate. He 
became insane. Marrying and soon-becom- 
ing a widow, she attended to her husband’s 
business of drug broker. She was convert- 
ed on a Fulton ferry-boat, while thinking 
about religion. Becoming a preacher she 
traveled through the country, and she 
counts over 27,000 conversions as the result 
of her labors. She weighs 225 pounds, and 
is now in California. 

Mrs. Marcaret Turpey, of Flushing, 
Long Island, celebrated her one hundred 
and ninth birthday, on the 14th of August. 
Her age is well authenticated, and she is as 
bright and ‘‘chirpy” as one of her grand - 
children. To a Sun reporter, who called 
on her birthday, she said: ‘*] was born in 
County Roscommon, Ireland, on the 14th 
day of August, 1769. To-day is my birth - 
day, and, glory to God! barring the hot 
weather, I am real spry yet. Sure I am an 
old woman indeed, and if 1 didn’t know 
better, I'd be thinking God had clean for- 
gotten me. Oh, I can get round as well 
almost as ever, but for the last eight months 
1 do be so grieving that I don’t seem to take 
any interest in things.” Mrs. Turpey’s 
granddaughter, a pleasant lady of fifty or 
thereabouts, who was engaged in some little 
household duty in the room, explained: 
“When granny came to this country, she 
brought one of her grandchildren, then a 
little boy, with her. He died a few months 
ago, and as he had always been a pet of the 
old lady, she took it very much to heart, 
and has seemed to exert herself less than 
usual, although her appetite remains good, 
and she is not visibly failing. ” Her oe | 
is acute, her hair not so white as that 0 

, of eighty. Her health is 
ren ie rope and her habits are 
quite up to the average, She 
exceedingly regular and temperate. 





makes it her boast that she never used tobac- 
co or liquor. 
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A STORY OF GEORDIE. 


BY MARY DP. BRINE 


A wee little fellow was Geordie, my boy, 
wee little fellow war be; 

With eyes like twin stars and 4 little round 
head, as curly at carly c ald be. 

And each a white skin! al) dimpled and 
fair, from his brow to his ten little toes; 

And only one freckle a sunbeam had left on 
the tip of his little pug nore. 

One morning my Geordie stretched up like a 
man, and declared that he felt so tall, 

Fle wae eure I could trust him to take the 
tin pall and go down by the old stonewall, 

To gather the berries, #0 shiny and black, 
and ripe as a berry could be. 

“Tl be back in a minute, and bring some to 
you. Jus’ be patient, Mamma!” cried 
he 

fo I kissed the red lips and the forehead so 
fair and gave little Geordie, my boy, 

A wonderful pall, ‘most as large as himeelf, 
which filled his «mal! heart with joy; 

And off for the berries he scampered away, 
ewinging his tin pail about, 

And far down the lane I could hear his 
sweet voice, with a boy's happy laugh 
ringing out. 

The mc mente «ped on till an hour had gone, 
And no Geordie had come back to me; 

And nurele grew worried and gravely said: 
“Why, where can the little one ber’ 

So we went to the lane, to the wall, to the 
hedge, where berries grew thick as bees, 

And we called, and we called, and searched 
here and there, under bushes and hedges 
and trees, 

Till we parted the vines that grew under 4 
tree, where a tiny blue shoe lay half hid- 
den, 

and there—well, no wonder a certain small 
boy couldn't answer his mother when 
bidden, 

For sounder asleep than the far-famed ‘‘Bo- 
Peep” was the boy who had promised me 
berries, 

And black ae a spade were the little twin lips 
which had always been red as twin cher- 
ries. 

And gone was the white skin of Geordie, my 
boy, #0 black had his berrying turned 
him. 

Such little stained cheeks and such tiny 
soiled hands! Every soul but Mamma 
would have spurned him. 

But what of the pail? And pray how many 
quarts of blackberries ripe did it hold? 

Oh! dear. I must tell it, though really 
ashamed of the story that must here be 
told. 

You'll hardly believe it; but truly that pail, 
with its great open mouth open wide, 

Held—only my Geordie’s wee, curly, round 
head, as it quietly lay on its side! 

And never a berry was gathered for me, un- 
less Geordie was bringing them all 

Tucked safely away in the little ‘‘red Jane’ 
that was reached through his mouth so 
small, 

1 lifted my little black boy from the ground, 
and kissed the dark stains all away, 

Till he opened his eyes and sleepily said: 
‘‘May Geordie do berrying to-day?" 

Then right back to dreamland he tumbled 
again, and what he did there I don’t 
know; 

But this is the story, as true as can be, of 
how Geordie a-berrying did go. 

—WN. ¥. Independent. 


THE SCULPTOR OF THE 
BLACK FOREST. 


BY LOUISE ROWLES, 


[From the French of Souvestre. | 


It is impossible to pass through the 
duchy of Baden without being impressed 
by the rarely picturesque character of its 
scenery. Nowhere, perhaps, do contrast- 
ing landscapes of the wild and cultivated 
blend with more harmonious effect. The 
finest views are on the borders of the Black 
Forest. There, the valleys, which extend 
to the Rhine, suddenly contract, and end 
by being only a rift in the rock, affording 
a narrow passage to the small horses of the 
manufacturers of kirschwasser. 

The grass of these valleys, watered by 
warm showers, grows to the height of grain, 
is always green and waving, and mixed 
with more flowers than a botanist could 
classify inaday. It is like a tapestry car- 
pet stretched at the feet of the forest. 

Here, between two hills, at the end of one 
of those narrow passages into which the 
valleys contract, dwelt, many years ago, a 
young man named Herman Cloffer, whose 
history old men still repeat to their sons. 
We give it here, not asitis told in the moun- 
tains, but as the minister of Badenweiler 
gave it to us, with all his details and embel- 
lishment, for he had loved Herman from 
his infancy, and had received his dying con- 
fidence, 

Herman was the son of a school-master, 
from whom he had received some instruc- 
tion; he knew a little Latin, played the vio- 
lin, and spoke French quite well; the 
country people called him Maister Cloffer. 
Like all mountaineers, being accustomed 
from childhood to the habit of whittling, 
he had insensibly acquired a taste for the 
work, and had whittled certain toys for 
children with great delicacy. But one day, 
while in Bale, he saw some Gothic wains- 
coting, which was like a revelation to him. 
He understood what art was, and how far 
human patience could reach. From that 
time his vocation was decided. Leaving 
the toys to which he had formerly applied 
himself, he began to carve upon wood 
everything which pleased his fancy, study- 
ing the smallest details, succeeding but to 
begin again, and leaving, in short, nothing 
undone, he worked with a fervent love for 





This conscientious application did not 
fail of good results. 


ful, freer, and bolder; the difficulties of ex- 
ecution disappeared, giving place to the 
difficulties of art: Herman had no longer to 
study form, but movement; science was 
his, he had only to prove his genius. 
Then began for the young man that strug- 
gle of sentiment to express itself against 
dead, resisting matter,—a struggle s0 
fraught with delight when crowned with 
success. Finally, it seemed as if the very 
blocks obeyed each whim of Herman; he 
seemed to mould and shape them by the 
simple tact of thought. Wishing to render 
his work worthy of his dreams, he lost 
himself in it altogether. His carvings, at 
firet confounded with the rough sketches of 
the neat-herds of the forest, at last became 
celebrated. First they were demanded in 
Baden, then in Munich, then in Vienna, 
then in Berlin. The merchant who had 
bought his first efforts at a low price, 
urged the young man to send him more of 
his work, promising to pay better. 
Since the death of the schoolmaster, 
Herman had been the sole support of his 
mother, and he now saw with joy that he 
would be able by his work, to assure her a 
peaceful old age. In fact, an unaccustomed 
ease soon began to be felt in the cottage; a 
few simple articles of furniture were added 
to the household stuff, mother and son fre- 
quently renewed their clothing, and on Sun- 
days and in the evening, when neighbors 
came in, served them a plate of kneft, and a 
bottle of Rhine wine. 
Herman then took his violin and accom- 
panied his mother, whose voice was still 
musical, while she sang the old airs of Swa- 
bia, or some of Schiller’s songs, which the 
schoolmaster had taught her. Thus, free 
from every material care, his life was a con- 
tinual and fruitful meditation; nothing be- 
guiled him from his ideal work but the 
pleasures of the neighborhood, or the joys 
of his family. He abandoned himself en- 
tirely to the dreamy delights of fancy, and 
absorbed in his art as the saints in their 
pious contemplations, he felt none of the 
friction of real life. 
One summer evening, as he sat at the door 
of his cottage smoking, and his violin on 
his lap, a horseman suddenly turned up the 
ath. 
. The stranger, whose elegant bearing an- 
nounced the man of the world, was about 
forty years of age. He stopped at some lit- 
tle distance to look about him; finally his 
eyes fell upon Cloffer, and advancing, he 
blundered in almost unintelligible German: 
“Could you tell me where I could find 
Herman. the sculptor?” 
“Tam he,” said Cloffer, rising. 
“You!” cried the stranger, ‘‘ Perdieu / 
it is marvelous,” and dismonnting from his 
horse, he threw the bridle to a servant in 
livery who had joined him. 
“I was seeking you, Maister,” said he in 
an easy tone; ‘‘] am a Frenchman,—as you 
may have perceived from my manner of 
speaking German—and am something of an 
art-collector. I have seen your carvings, 
and come to buy.” 
Herman invited him into his cottage. 
‘‘Here, then, is where you work?” said 
the Frenchman, casting a surprised look 
round the smoky room. 
“Near this window,” said Cloffer. And 
he showed the stranger a long table upon 
which were scattered many finished pieces 
of his art, and beneath which lay heaped 
rough blocks of fir; his few tools were hung 
against the wall. 

‘‘Have you no other workshop?” 

‘*No, Monsieur.” 

The stranger raised his eye-brows. 

‘‘Wonderful!” murmured he, ‘‘to make 
such master-pieces inthis den!” But, Mais- 
ter Herman,—as I believe you are called— 
you have nothing here, no inspiration, no 
master.” 

“I try to imitate what I see as I feel it,” 
answered Cloffer ingenuously. ‘Here are 
some pieces copied from life, a bull and a 
child.” 

‘‘Admirable!” interrupted the stranger; 
‘not a fault, such fineness, such accent; I 
will buy them; your price?” 

Herman told it. 

“It is a bargain,” said the Frenchman, 
who seemed astonished at the low price 
named; ‘‘but do you know, my dear Mais- 
ter, that I have stirred heaven and earth to 
find you? The merchants who retail your 
carvings in Germany, are ignorant of your 
name, or conceal it, and I couldn’t find the 
Jew who buys of you at first hand. I was 
obliged to apply to our ambassador at Vien- 
na; he demanded information of the police. 
Briefly, I learned your name, and as I was 
going to Badenweiler, I wished to see you.” 

Herman bowed. 

“You cannot imagine what a reputation 
you already have in Germany,” again began 
the stranger. ‘‘Your works are seized upon; 
I have seen them in the cabinet of M. de 
Metternich. Of course you do not intend 
to remain here?” 

“Excuse me, Monsieur,” answered Her- 
man; “I do not think of quitting the forest.” 

“What! but you will sacrifice your future; 
you surely would not remain here always?” 

“T am happy, Monsieur.” 

“Happy!” repeated the stranger, eyeing 





his art and for it alone, 


Cloffer’s rough dress; ‘‘that proves that 





His efforts, at first | 
incorrect and confused, became more faith- | carve, not three steps from the hearth where 





you are a philosopher, my dear Maister; but 
here, you have not even a work-shop. To 


you cook sauer krout and smoked bacon! 
Only a German could live such a life."’ 

‘‘What should I gain to change it?” ask- 
ed Herman. 

“Celebrity at once! Now, your works 
are known, but not your name, You must 
take your rank, my dear Maister; above all, 
make your fortune.” 

“Make my fortune!” repeated Cloffer as- 
tonished, ‘‘and how?” 

“Pardieu! with your toys. Do you not 
know that our artists now live like noble- 
men? Profit by the progress of the age, 
Herman; come to Paris. I will introduce 
you to a society of journalists who will 
make a Michael Angelo of you in miniature. 
Before two years have passed, you will have 
@ carriage and coachman.” 

‘*Possible?” 

“Certain; and since chance has brought 
us together, I desire you to profit by it. 
Light will not remain under a bushel; trust 

me; come to Paris.’ 

“IT can not think of it;’ murmured the 
sculptor, shaking his head. 

“Why not?” 

“I have my habits, my friends, and above 
all, my mother.” 

‘You will find at Paris wherewith to re- 
place all those,” 

“No, no.” 

‘Reflect, I entreat you,” began the 
Frenchman, who, in seeking to persuade 
Cloffer, was himself persuaded, ‘‘here you 
will always live like a peasant. Your case 
is like that of a prince, modestly reared and 
ignorant that elsewhere a crown awaits him. 
See, it is this crown that I offer you. I only 
ask you to renounce your old habits, to 
leave your old home. I promise you suc- 
cess and riches! Whatever it may be to be 
a German, you like, I suppose, theaters and 
champagne; you can have these instead of 
small beer. Decide, then, and I will take 
you in my carriage.” 

Herman was about to answer, but all at 
once he began to tremble, and stopped; his 
eyes had encountered those of Dorothea. 
Having entered some moments before, she 
had listened, and while she did not under- 
stand French, her mother’s eye had divined 
in the unusual agitation of Herman, that 
something extraordinary was passing. 

‘‘What does the stranger say?” asked she, 
in German. 

‘‘He was telling me about his country, 
mother,” answered Cloffer. 

‘‘And he proposes your going there, per- 
haps?” 

Yes.” 

*‘Remember,” said the old woman quick- 
ly, ‘‘that those who love you, are here.” 

‘I shall not forget it,” answered Herman. 

‘‘Well?” asked the Frenchman, who had 
vainly tried to understand. 

“I do not wish to leave my mother, Mon- 
sieur, ‘‘gravely answered Cloffer; and as 
the stranger would have insisted, he added 
sharply, ‘‘My determination is taken, and 
nothing will induce me to change it.” 

The Frenchman shrugged his shoulders. 
‘As you please, Maister, but you sacrifice 
your fortune.” Then he added: “I left at 
Badenweiler, some ladies who were too fa- 
tigued with their journey to accompany me 
here. They will buy all the pieces that you 
have finished; would you not like to take 
them yourself? We shall be able to arrive 
before dinner.” 

After some hesitation, Cloffer consented. 
When he returned, it was quite late; the 
strangers had detained him to dine with 
them at the hotel. His mother would have 
questioned him, but he answered briefly, 
and in a tone of restrained impatience. 

The following day he set himself to work 
with an air of sadness, and was all day si- 
lent. It was easy to see that his soul had no 
more that serenity which formerly overflow- 
ed in trifling talk. Lost in thought, he no 
longer enlivened the house with his move- 
ments, or his songs. Dorothea hoped that 
this gloom would be transitory, and neglect- 
ed nothing in her efforts to dissipate it. 

But a great revolution was accomplished 
in the young sculptor. So long as he had 
seen only his friends and neighbors, he had 
been contented to live like them, without 
ambition, confining his desires to the simple 
pleasures known, and suspecting nothing 
beyond, The appearance and the words of 
the stranger had transformed him. He had 
at first listened to his recitals as to the fairy 
tales which enchanted his youth. But the 
ladies whom he saw at the hotel, confirmed 
all that their companion had said. One of 
them had done more; she offered herself as 
an example. Poor, like Herman, a few 
years before, she owed to song the opulence 
with which he now saw her surrounded; 
and this opulence—the young sculptor had 
been dazzled by it. The thought that he, 
by exercise of his talent might become pos- 
sessed of equal luxuries, almost turned his 
head. Vainly every wise instinct whispered 
to him to flee these alluring temptations; all 
the bad passions, long dormant, were awak- 
ened in him, and sang in chorus, like the 

witches of Macbeth—‘‘You will be rich, you 
will be celebrated!” and Herman was ready 
to yield to their seductive promises, 

That which formerly charmed him, he 
was now indifferent to; like a fatal shadow 
the image of Paris now interposed between 





him and all things. Heno longer worked 
with absorption; he began a thousand 
sketches, achieved none,and felt distaste for 
all. Finally, in consequence of this con- 
tinued pre-occupation, aslow fever began se- 
cretly to undermine his health. Even then, 
his mother kept silence; but when she saw 
him fall into a languor more dangerous than 
despair, she no Jonger hesitated. 

*“‘May God pardon those strangers for 
what they have done, Herman!” said she; 
“they came here, like the Serpent into Para- 
dise, to tempt you to eat of the tree of 
knowledge. but the evil is done and you 
can no longer rest. Go, since we have no 
more the power to make you happy.” 

Cloffer would have objected; but the old 
woman had spoken only after having ac- 
complished the sacrifice in her own heart; 
she brushed aside all obstacles, with that 
easy ingenuity which God gives to mothers 
alone, and that self-abnegation which wo- 
men show us, without being able to teach it 
tous. Preparations were made in a few 
days. Dorothea,herself, repaired his linen, 
and superintended every detail so efficiently, 
that he might be absent a long time without 

suffering for want of her care. Then, she 
gave him the larger portion of his savings 
and recommended him not to be extrava- 
gant, but to impose upon himself no priva- 
tion. 

‘‘What I keep here, is yours, like the 
rest,” added she; ‘“‘be happy if you can; I 
have no other desire.” 

Herman accepted all these attentions with 
gratitude, but at the same time, with a joy 
which pierced the heart of his mother. 
Since it was agreed that he should go to 
Paris, his health had improved, he spoke 
louder, sang unceasingly, and worked with 
ambition. He did not wish toarrive in the 
great city empty-handed, so he exhausted 
all his art upon a group of children, which 
he intended to present as a proof of his 
skill. 

Finally, the day for his departure came; 
the separation was heart-breaking. Herman 
twice laid aside his cane, declaring that he 
could not go; but his mother conquered her 
own grief to give him courage. 

The novelty and movement of travel soon 
made a diversion in the thoughts of the 
youngman. Inthe measure that he sepa- 
rated himself from his country, regret gave 
place to curiosity. On foot, a thorny stick 
in his hand and a sailor’s sack on his shoul- 
ders, he pressed on further and further, in- 
quiring every evening what distance yet sep- 
arated him from Paris. The route seemed 
fairly interminable; he felt neither fatigue 
nor ennut; refreshed by his impatience, he 
went forward alone, without stopping, and 
talking in whispers to his hopes. If anele- 
gant carriage passed, drawn by a fast horse, 
he said to himself, ‘‘I, also, shall soon travel 
in the same way.” If his eyes rested upon 
a country house half shrouded in acacias, 
he murmured, ‘‘Only a little while, and I 
shall have just such a one.” So he con. 
tinued, joyously taking possession before- 
handof everything which pleased his eye, 
or appealed to his fancy. 

Finally, after twenty days journey, he 
saw before him aconfused mass which barred 
the horizon, and above which floated a dome 
of vapor. It was Paris. 

The stranger had given his address to Her- 
man, when he left him at Badenweiler, 
recommending him to make use of it, if he 
ever decided to visit Paris. As soon as he 
arrived, the young sculptor hastened to pre- 
sent himself in the Rue Saint Lafare, where 
M. de Rial lived. 

That gentleman could not-restrain an ex- 
clamation of astonishment at sight of Clof- 
fer. 

‘You here, Maister!” cried he. ‘Has 
the mountain there overwhelmed your val- 
leys? Have the forest colliers burned your 
cabin, or, indeed, are you fleeing from them 
for political reasons?” 

“My cabin is yet standing,” answered 
Herman smiling,” and the Duke has no more 
faithful subject than I.” 

‘So you are in Paris, voluntarily?” 

“Voluntarily.” 

‘And what has wrought this miracle?” 

‘*Your words, monsieur.”’ 

The Parisian gazed with surprise upon the 
young German, who then explained all that 
had passed. ‘ 

“In short,” remarked de Rial, when Her- 
man had concluded, ‘‘you have come to 
Paris to make a fortune.” 

‘I have come to make myself known.” 

‘I will aid you then.” 

“I count, indeed, upon your counsel, 
your protection.” 

“They are yours. But first, I wish you 
to see our celebrated artists. I shall have 
many of them here, to-morrow; come dine 
with us, and bring some of your carving.” 

“Thank you, I will.” 

‘*To-morrow, then, but late; for we dine 
here at the hour when you sup in Germany.” 

‘*To-morrow, at seven?” 

ett a 

They shook hands and separated. Her- 
man employed a part of the day in seeking 
lodgings and board. Afterwards he went 
through the public gardens, admired the 
statues, and stopped in ecstasy before the 
monuments. The next day, at the hour in- 
dicated, he was at the house of Rial, whom 
he found surrounded by a dozen young men 
to whom he was presented. 





He had brought his group of children 
which excited general admiration. A paint. 
er found in the work something of Bene. 
venuto and of Gaujon united; a sculptor 
compared Herman to Dominiquino, and 4 
journalist wrung his hand, declaring that 
he would proclaim him the following day 
the Canova of the Black Forest. After. 
wards, at the table, the conversation turned 
almost entirely upon painting. Herman was 
astonished at what he heard said on these 
subjects. All the guests lamented the de. 
cadence of art, and the bad taste of the 
public, which forced them to follow 4 false 
method. If the ancients were so great, if 
they themselves were so small, it was, said 
they, owing tothe difference of the times. 
Now, genius was not understood, apprecia- 
ted talent was impossible! and all repeated 
in chorus, emptying their tall glasses of 
sparkling champagne—‘‘Art is dying! art js 
dead!” 

As to the causes of this decadence, some 
attributed it to civilization, others to the 
constitutional government, still others to 
the journals, 

“It is only themselves that they do not ac. 
cuse,” said a writer in an undertone, and 
bending toward Herman, ‘‘They do not think 
that public taste is formed, after all, upon 
what they say, and that if it is bad, they are 
responsible, since it was for them to enlight- 
en and conduct it. You believe, perhaps, 
that all these fluent speakers are fervent 
worshippers of art; but not one of them 
would be willing to be a Corregio on con- 
dition of working and dying as did that 
great painter. What destroys art, is that 
we no longer live with and for it; why? 
Because we have more vanity or ambition 
than enthusiasm, and because we do not 
seek the beautiful but the useful.” 

After dinner, they returned to the saloon, 
where Herman’s group was again examined 
and praised; but all regretted that the 
young sculptor had not chosen a different 
subject. Children were no ‘onger the fash- 
ion; all the favor of the hour was given to 
subjects of the middle age, and they advised 
Herman to execute some scene borrowed 
from the old ballads of his country. 

‘That surprises you,” said the journalist 
with a smile, 

“Really,” said Cloffer, ‘I had believed 
until now, that what gave value to a work 
of art, was its perfection.” 

“It is an idea of the Black Forest, my 
dear Maister; here, we are more advanced. 
That which gives value to a work of art, is 
not its merit, but its opportunity. Ten 
years ago, an artist made a reputation by 
painting a little hat upona rock in the form 
of a cheese; the picture was ridiculed, but 
suited the fancy of the day, and we bought 
it, notwithstanding.” 

“So it is not art that it is necessary to 
study, but the caprice of the public?” 

“Exactly, Maister. Painters, sculptors, 
writers, are only venders of novelties; if 
the fashion takes, their fortune is made; if 
not, they must try something else.” 

“Ah! [had not thought so,” murmured 
Herman. And he returned to his hotel dis- 
couraged. 

However, M. de Rial was faithful to his 
promise; he presented the young German 
everywhere; placed him in relations with 
collectors and merchants who gave him 
many orders. Herman had never been so 
rich; but this wealth he paid for with his 
liberty. They indicated the subjects he 
must execute, imposing upon him a regular 
programme. It was to him a kind of tor- 
ture, as dolorous as new. Until then, he 
had followed every movement of his fancy, 
sketching with his graver the impression of 
the moment, producing, without knowing it, 
what he thought, what he saw, and seeking 
in his work, only the joy of expressing com- 
pletely what he had in himself. Like a wild 
bird, he had been accustomed to unlimited 
space; now his fancy’s flight was circum- 
scribed, fixed. No more capricious effort 
no more chance, no more abandon, and 
above all, no more joy. To inspiration,had 
succeeded tasks, and for the first time he 
learned that disgust may be felt for work. 

One morning, as Cloffer was occupied in 
finishing a statuette which had been ordered 
of him, the journalist whom he had met at 
the house of Rial a month before, entered 
his room. 

Charles Duvert brought the Reouve in 
which appeared his promised article. 

“I do not know that you will be satisfied,” 
said he, “‘but it has mace a sensation.” 

“I am curious to see what you have found 
to say of a poor graver of fir like me,” re 
plied Herman opening the journal. 

“I think you will find yourself well illus- 
trated,” observed Duvert. 

“I do not understand by what means.” 


Read.” 

Cloffer approached the window and be- 
gan to read the article. It was a fantastic 
study, in which, under the protest of analy2- 
ing the talent of the unknown artist, he 
had made his life a romance, full of marvel- 
ous circumstances, as new to Herman as t0 
the public. Charles Duvert observed the as- 
tonishment of the young German. 

“IT was sure of it!” cried he, smiling, 
“there is a biography, Maister, which yo" 
did not expect; I have made a hero of you, 
after the manner of Hoffman.” 

“Really,” said Herman, wounded, g 
cannot divine the reason—” 
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“The reason, My great man, is the folly 
of the public, who only like fairy tales. An 
artist whose life resembles that of everybody 
else, will not pique curiosity; his history 
must be recounted. If I were again to 
make my début, I should announce myself 
as a Casper Hauser, or as a Savage of the 
Qrinoco, rather than as my father’s son. 
Recall the success of Paganini. Of all the 
crowd which thronged after him, scarcely 
q third part went to hear him; the rest went 
to see the man whose bizarre adventures 
had filled the papers, and whose genius was, 
they said, the result of a compact with 
Satan.” 

“So,” said Herman, astonished, ‘‘a lie is 
the first condition of glory?” 

“No, but of celebrity, Maister,. Glory 
bas no need of all this noise; it takes the 
great man in his obscure corner, or even in 
histomb. It might some day have passed by 
your Black Forest, perhaps to morrow, per- 
haps in a hundred years, and it might have 
written your name upon its great tables; 
but here, success and wealth alone prevail. 
We make of art a business, and the first ob- 
ject of the merchant is to have a sign which 
will attract the purchaser. You will soon 
see the effect of my article.” 

At this moment, the hotel porter entered 
announcing that M. Lorieux desired to see 
the young sculptor. 

‘‘Lorieux!” repeated Duvert; ‘‘what did I 
say? He has read the journal and comes to 
give you an order.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“Tam sure of it. But be guarded, Mais- 
ter; the more he must pay, the more will he 
believe in your talent.” 

The merchant was introduced. He came 
to bargain with Herman; but the sight of 
the room in which the young sculptor 
worked, and its modest furniture, seemed 
to strike him unpleasantly. He looked 
quite coldly at the faintly sketched figures 
that were presented to him. Duvert ob- 
served it. 

“Tam vexed that you should be obliged 
to show all those, here, Maister,” said he 
to Herman; ‘‘the day is bad, and one can- 
not judge of the finesse of the work. If 
monsieur will pass to my atelier.” 

“Ah!-the Maister has an atelier?” asked 
the merchant. 

“It is being prepared for him; that is why 
you find him encamped in this dog-kennel. 
But he will have, in a few days, the most 
beautiful atelier in Paris; a veritable Italian 
gallery, fronting on a garden; three thous 
and frances rent! To-day, our artists live 
like grand seigniors.” 

‘‘And it is we who are their bankers,” ob- 
served the merchant with a coarse laugh. 

‘‘Say their intendants, monsieur. In pas- 
sing through your hands, their works enrich 
you. But, pardon me,—you know that 
they are expecting you, Maister; conclude 
your business with monsieur quickly, I pray 
you.” 

All this had been said in a tone so adroit, 
so assured, that Cloffer stood alone stunned. 
The merchant, whose manners these confi- 
dences had completely changed, hastened 
to make his intended propositions, (which 
Herman accepted,) and retired with great 
demonstrations of politeness, 

Scarcely had he disappeared when Duvert 
threw himself into a chai: convulsed with 
laughter. 

“What means this pleasantry, and why 
did you speak so?” asked Cloffer. 

“‘Itis not a joke,” answered the journalist, 
“tor if you have not the atelier of which I 
spoke, you must have it.” 

“Why?” 

‘Did you not then observe the impression 
Which your hotel-furnished apartment pro- 
duced upon this honest tradesman? Seeing 
you so ill-lodged, he was on the point of 
~ making you the proposition he afteward 

id.” 

_“But of what importance are my lodgings, 
Since he sees my work?” 

“Mon Dieu! Maister, you are too much a 
German. Do you not comprehend that to 
Judge of your work requires more knowl- 
édge and taste than this man had? Besides, 
What matters its merit to M. Lorieux? 
What he wants is a sculptor in fashion, 
Whose productions will sell well; and the 

Spulence of the artist isthe best proof of 

his success. You always forget, Herman, 
er you are no longer in the Black Forest, 
Me according to your fancy, but in 
— where you work for the taste of 

ers,” 


a you are right,” said Cloffer, sigh- 
. “You have an apprenticeship to serve,” 
“gan Duvert. ‘You can no longer live in 
ee you must be seen in the world. 
: “e €vening passed in certain saloons will 
tighten your reputation more than a mas- 
ler-piece,” 
; ™” said Herman, “‘it is not enough to 
ma lost the freedom of my inspirations, I 
ee renounce the liberty of living accord- 
© '0 my tastes?” 
a: p necessary to succeed. Hereafter, 
tn ie have but one thought and one 
Clofte © yourself known.” 
vies an forced himself to follow the ad- 
its just uvert, and did not fail to recognize 
ma €ss. His reputation gained in a few 
's, beyond his highest hope, and the 


Price j 
* of his works increased in propor- 
Uon, 








Duvert's article had been accepted as a 
biographical notice; everywhere was re- 
peated the name of the young German, and 
the romantic circumstances of his life were 
narrated; he was pointed out at theatres; 
details of his dress and opinions were 
given. 

Herman allowed himself to float on the 
tide of fashion, which bore him higher and 
higher, without his making an effort, so to 
speak. All the arrogant instincts which 
had until then lain dormant in his soul, in- 
sensibly awoke. His genius was so lauded 
that he ended by believing and accepting 
the general admiration as an homage which 
was his due. 

Unhappily, his success had excited, as is 
always the case, ardent jealousies. Until 
then, he had known only the sweetness of 
success: he did not fail to feel its bitterness. 
An article inserted in a journal, unfriendly 
to that for which Duvert worked, began an 
adverse criticism of the works of Herman. 
Those which he had produced since his so- 
journ in Paris, were wanting, for the most 
part, in that naiveté which rendered his first 
efforts so precious. Fettered in his inspira- 
tion, obeying the necessity of gain, constant- 
ly diverted by the requirements of society, 
he had worked rapidly and without love for 
his work. They showed one after the other, 
the faults of these hasty creations dishonor- 
ing the sentiment which had produced 
them. 

These accusations struck Herman to the 
heart; his enemies understood him, without 
doubt, and they renewed their attacks every 
month, week and day. Very svon the 
young sculptor could not cast his eyes upon 
acertain sheet without finding his name 
there dishonored by some cutting epigram. 
Ridiculous sayings and doings were ascribed 
to him; a caricature of his person was ex- 
posed to the derision of the public. 

Herman, whom such persecution rendered 
almost beside himself, would have had re- 
venge; but Duvert tranquilly objected, that 
it was ‘‘one of the sides of success."" Why 
was he astonished that the same means 
which were employed by his friends to ren- 
der him famous, should be employed by his 
enemies to make him ridiculous? It was the 
inevitable consequence of notoriety; but 
Herman was too little accustomed to these 
methods which place the work and the per- 
son of the artist at the mercy of the critic, 
to accept sucha consolation. He felt, be- 
sides, at the bottom of the raillery which 
pursued him, an exaggerated, but just re- 
proach. Jealousy had rendered his enemies 
clairvoyant, and they aimed directly at his 
heart. 

For some time Cloffer vainly contended 
against the attacks of the little gnats which 
swarmed about him on all sides; vainly, he 
forced himself to forget that he was the 
object of persecution; his soul, accustomed 
to the repose of obscurity, had been too 
profoundly troubled; he fell into a sombre 
sadness which brought on a disease to which 
he was obliged to succumb. All the skill 
of physicians and many months of conva- 
lescence were necessary for his recovery— 
De Rial advised a trip to Italy to complete 
the cure. 

On his return, he had recovered his 
strength, and the long, enforced idleness to 
which he had been condemned, had given 
him an ardent desire for work; but when 
he presented himself to the merchants, they 
hardly recognized him. A clay modeler 
had come from Florence, and the fashion 
had turned towards him. 

Herman went to see Duvert, to whom he 
spoke of this change. The journalist 
shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘What do you want, Maister,” said he, 
“success is like fortune, you must take it 
by the forelock; six months-absence suffice 
to make a man forgotten; you ought not to 
have gone away.” 

‘*My health demanded it.” 

“A man in repute, Maister, has no right 
to be ill; our society is a mélée, and who- 
ever goes out from the ranks, be it only for 
an hour, finds his place filled on his re- 
turn.” 

‘But can I not regain my position?” 

Duvert shook his head. 

‘*Your person and your vame are known; 
your talent has lost its novelty; hereafter, 
you cannot count upon that curious interest 
among men, which takes the place of admi- 
ration; already, they speak of you as of 
one dead.” 

“It is horrible!” cried Herman. ‘What! 
a year has sufficed to take from me—” 

“That which a year had sufficed to give 
you,”. finished Duvert. ‘‘Why are you sur- 
prised? Your reputation goes of itself as it 
came.” 

*‘But what shall I do?” 

‘Look about you, my dear Maister; you 
may become a painter, a poet, or comedian: 
that would be a transformation, and per- 
haps public interest would return to you.” 

Herman answered nothing, and quitted 
the journalist. He could not yet believe 
that the latter had not exaggerated. But 
very soon, he acknowledged the truth of all 
that he had said. 

After having been accustomed to the in- 
toxication of triumph, it was necessary to 
again pass through all the painful solicita- 
tions of a new beginning, to again meet re- 
buffs, in fine, to accept all the griefs and all 
the shame of forgetfulness. 





These trials were beyond the strength 
of Herman. He struggled bravely, but 
finally, one day, after a new refusal more 
decided than the others, he ran to bis atelier, 
called a merchant, sold all, paid what he 
owed, and taking the thorny stick which he 
had suspended above his door as a trophy: 
“I've had enough of humilations,” mur- 
mured he, ‘‘I will return to the forest.” 

He left Paris by the same gate which he 
had passed through four years before on 
arriving; but alas! all the hopes which he 
then knew, had vanished; he came happy, 
young and strong, he went away despairing, 
old and mortally affected. 

The journey was toilsome for Herman. 
Enervated by Parisian life, he could not 
take his former long walks in the sun; he 
no longer felt full of that joyous strength 
which delighted to expend itself in the open 
air; and many times, he was obliged to stop 
and rest. He profited by one of these 
halts to apprise his mother of his return. 

Imagine the happiness of Dorothea on 
receiving this letter, which preceeded Her 
man only a few hours! But her joy was soon 
moderated on seeing the change which had 
taken place in her son. She easily guessed 
from his pallor, and the melancholy wan- 
dering of his gaze, that his projects had 
stranded, and that his return was due, less 
to tenderness for her, than to despair. How- 
ever, she asked no questions. He had said, 
throwing his arms about her: ‘‘Here I am, 
my mother, and I shall never leave you!” 

It was enough. She occupied herself in 
doing everything that she could that her 
son might find again, with her, the serenity 
which he had lost. 

Assembling, then, about him, all whom 
he had formerly loved, with the ingenious 
address of a woman, and a mother, she 
caused to be fitted up for him a separate 
chamber, invited his old friends to visit him, 
and young girls of the neighborhood to 
make the evenings pass pleasantly. Thus 
all days became féte days with Dorothea. 
But Herman did not observe them. What 
was all this to the world he had left? He 
heard always the subdued stir of the assem- 
bly in the midst of which his name had 
formerly resounded; he compared the ob- 
scurity into which he had fallen to the éclat 
which had once surrounded him. His soul 
had lost its simplicity as well as its calm, 
and, though undeceived by the false pleas- 
ures of the world, it could no more return 
to the simple joys of home life. Dorothea 
finally saw that all her efforts were useless, 
Herman became daily sadder, and more un- 
well. 

Very soon, his disease made such progress 
that he could not leave the cottage. His 
poor mother, alarmed, hastily summoned a 
physician. : 

The physician came, examined the young 
man with care, questioned him, prescribed 
repose, diversion, and withdrew. Dorothea 
ran after him. 

‘You say nothing?” faltered she, looking 
at the doctor with emotion. 

He appeared embarrassed. 

“The truth! in the name of heaven,” said 
the mother affrighted. 

“The trath?” 

“Yes, I want it.” 

‘Well, I am going to see the pastor.” 
Dorothea cried out and fell upon her knees. 

The pastor came the following day, under 
pretext of ordering some work of Herman. 
But the young man smiled sadly; feeling 
the progress of his disease, he understood 
what brought the minister. He opened his 
heart to him and recounted all that we have 
told. When he had ended, the pastor would 
have hazarded one consolation, but Herman 
interrupted him. 

‘‘My grief is healed Monsieur,” said he, 
in a piercing tone. ‘‘About to die, the truth 
has finally come to me; all that has happen- 
ed was just. I was willing to barter the 
immaterial delights of art, for the advantages 
of fortune and the vanities of celebrity; I 
have sacrificed my affections, and my tran- 
quil happiness to a delirious ambition; soon 
or late, I must undergo the punishment of 
my wrong doing. May my experience 
serve as a warning to others. If any one, 
tempted by vain promises, would leave our 
valleys for the great cities, recount to him 
my history, Monsieur; tell him what success 
costs, without making one happier, or bet- 
ter; urge him, finally, to cultivate his heart 
and his mind, not for profit, but as a duty; 
for earthly. joy belongs only to simple 
souls.” 
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A Weekly Newspaper, pub- 
lished everySaturday in Bosroy, 
devoted to the interests of Wo- 
man, to her educational, indus- 
trial, legal and political Eqnal- 
ity, and especially to her right 
of Suffrage. 


Junta Warp Hows, 
Lucy Stone, 
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Editorial Contributors. 


Editors. 
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Street. Copies for sale and sub- 
scriptions received. 


Crus Rares.—10 copies one 
year, $20.00. 


Specimen copies sent on re- 
ceipt of two cent stamp for pos- 
tage. 


New Premiums For 1878. 


The Woman’s JOURNAL offers the follow- 
ing valuable premiums to persons who will 
obtain new subscribers for the year 1878. 


1. On receipt of sixty-five cents for one 
new subscriber for three months, we will 
send, postpaid, by mail, a copy of each of 
the following tracts: 


Fair Play for Women, by Groner Witt1am CurR- 
TIS. 

Woman Suffrage and the Public Welfare, by Hon. 
Georce F. Hoar. 

Equal Rights for Women, by Gzorez WILLIAM 
CuRTIS. 

Woman Suffrage the Growth of Civilization, by 
Hon. Henry 8S. WASHBURN. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworta Hiaern- 
BON. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by H. B. 
BLACKWELL. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, by Hon. J. W. 
KINeMAN. 

A Glance at the Situation, by Mary F. Eastman, 

Suffrage for Woman, by Jonn Stuart MILL. 

The Higher Education of Women, by T. WeENT- 
worTH HigGinson. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to the True Republic. by 
Hon. Gzoree F. Hoar. 


2. On receipt of $2.50 for one new sub- 
scriber, we will send, postpaid, by mail, 
Mrs. Livermore’s new story, entitled, ‘“Thir- 
ty Years Too Late,” illustrated, and hand- 
somely bound in cloth, 


8. On receipt of $7.50 for three new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and two new sub- 
scribers, we will send by mail, postpaid, a 
copy of Mrs. Farrar’s excellent cook-book, 
entitled, ‘‘The Complete Housekeeper,” 
bound in cloth, and containing several hun- 
dred choice recipes. 

On receipt of $12.50, for five new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and four new sub- 
scribers, we will send an extra copy of the 
Woman’s JouRNAL for a year, gratis, post- 
paid, to any address. 

Or a liberal cash commission will be paid, 
where it is preferred, as a compensation for 
time and labor expended in getting us new 
subscribers. 

In view of the importance of increasing 
the circulation of a paper especially devoted 
to the rights and interests of women, we 
hope that our friends everywhere will go to 
work at once, to make up a club of new 
subscribers in their own vicinity. 

Address Woman’s JougNnaL, Box 3633, 
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The Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Sept. 21, 1878. 


Al) communications for the Woman's Joumna., 
and al! letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be - AA 
to Box 3634, Borton. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the riek of the person sending it 

are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
enh the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of a!) arrearagesr is made. 

e receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt of 
este subscription. The change of date printed on 
the per is a recerpt for renewals. Thies chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp i enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Sabecribere are quat requested to note the ex- 
{ration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the enening year without waiting for a bill. 








TH E ANNUAL MEETING. 





The Ninth Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in Indianapolis, on Wedresday and 
Thursday, November 13 and 14. This place 
has been selected with great unanimity by 
the Executive Committee as, in a measure, 
central between the East and the West, and 
hence as convenient for delegates from aux- 
ihary societies of both sections. Besides 
this, the Equal Rights Society of Indiana- 
polis sends us a most cordial invitation to 
that city and an offer of hearty and valua- 
ble co-operation. 

Under these pleasant auspices, let the 
auxiliary societies, state and local, at once 
call meetings to choose their delegates, who 
should, if possible, be present early, with 
credentials regulariy signed by the officers 
of their respective societies. 

Ws. Lioyp Garrison, President. 

Lucy Stone, Chairman Ezecutive Com. 
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Sixth Congress of Women. 


1878. 


A Sixth Congress of Women will be held 
at Providence, R. L., Oct. 9th, 10th and 
11th, in Low’s Opera House. 

The local committee of arrangement for 
the Congress of Women hope to secure 
entertainment for all the members of the 
Association and other friends who would 
like to attend the meetings, on October 9th, 
10th and 11th. They will at any rate ar- 
range for board at reasonable prices. 

Will all persons who desire to be present 
communicate at once with Miss Mary E. 
Eppy, No. 32 Bradford St., Providence, 
R. 1. 

Kate N. Doggett, President. 

Mary F. Easrman, Secretary. 
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THE POLITICAL CUNVENTIONS, 





The political conventions of the last week 
point their own moral, and carry their own 
lesson. 

One set of Democrats, in the name of 
equal rights and respect for fair play, broke 
open doors and took forcible possession of 
the hall, which they held by threats and 
violence, defying the city authority and 
giving an example of what the people have 
a right to expect should such leaders obtain 
control of the State. 

They adopted the following resolution, 
among others: 

Resolved, That we dep te the tend of legis- 
lation, pevee yeu by year, to place impediments in 
the way of the free exercise of the right of Suff 
for poor and laboring men. The Democracy hold the 
ballot as an inborn and inalienable right as free citi- 
zens. All legislation therefore should tend to give 
them the full enjoyment of this right. All acts 
passed to restrict or hinder its exercise, under an 
pretense whatever, are unconstitutional and void, 
and should be repealed by the constitution of the 
United States. The fact that a citizen is a man gives 

him a prima facie right to vote, and he should have 
the right to have his name registered and be a voter, 
wherever the laws require registration, and no law 
ought to be passed requiring the citizen earning his 
daily bread by his daily toil to spend his time proving 
= a to —_ —— m4 Feng me whatever. On 

ecoptrary, whoever denies that h: 

| ry 7 i es that right should be held 

Not a word upon tke political disabilities 
of Woman, or about “placing impediments” 
in the way of her “free exercise of the right 
of Suffrage.” The only allusion to Woman 
is found in the speech of J. Boyle O’Rei- 
lly, reported in the Springfield Republican, 
as follows: 

It has been said that a woman in politics 
is like a monkey ina china shop; she can do 
no , and may do a great deal of harm. 

ow I don’t know much about Woman 
Suffrage, but I do know that there are some 
people who would appear to better advan- 





¢ tage in petticoats than in politics. 


Mr. O’Reilly went out of his way, if his 
words are correctly reported, to throw con- 
tempt unon Woman. He ought to do a 
great deal better in this respect, and should 
heed his own admonition when he says: 

We amount to nothing. Don’t we? Wait 
until November, and see whether we do or 
not. 

Mr. O’Reilly may yet find that women 
“amount to something” politically. He 


The other convention, quiet, orderly and 
“respectable,” nominated their candidate, 
adopted their resolutions, and adjourned. 
But they made no allusion to the question 
which most concerns the honor and the 
well being of the State, viz: the rights of 
one half the people who are disfranchised. 
It is impossible to feel respect for a party 
which shows neither conscience nor cour 
age in regard to so great a matter and one 
which is not hidden. Whichever of the 
two great parties gains the ascendency, the 
women go to the wall. 

There would be more hope in the prohib- 
itory party if their candidate for governor 
were more surely known to be in favor of 
Suffrage, or if prohibitionists had not so 
generally been found, in the legislature, to 
hold Woman Suffrage second to prohibition, 
or to vote against it. L. 8. 
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THE VIEW UF MES. SUTHERLAND ORK. 


In the Nineteenth Century for June, is a 
remarkable article from the pen of Mrs. 
Sutherland Orr, on ‘*The future of English 
Women.” 

We copied theentire article in our col- 
umns, finishing it in the last number. If 
any overlooked or did not read it, on ac- 
count of its length, they would do well to 
give it a perusal. 

In the earlier stages of the movement for 
the equal rights of women, endless objec- 
tions were urged against it, which it was al- 
ways considered expedient to answer. But 
to the one objection that the possession and 
practice of equal rights would unsex wo- 
men, no reply was ever attempted. Unsex- 
ing was so utterly beyond human reach, 
that it was left to fall, by its own weight, out 
of sight and out of mind. 

But now comes Mrs. Sutherland Orr, 
with anarmy of objections, the final sum- 
ming up of all which is, that equal rights, 
secured and exercised by Woman, will ‘‘un- 
sex” them. ‘They will not be improved 
women,” says Mrs. Orr; ‘‘they will only be 
inferior men.” ‘‘The one fatal result of fe- 
male emancipation is this, that in its ful! 
and final attainment, not only the power of 
love in Woman, but, for either sex, its pos- 
sibility will have passed away.” 

Mrs. Orr, however, admits that ‘‘the most 
gifted women are often those who possess 
the most lasting hold on the passions and 
affections of men; but adds that ‘‘it is be- 
cause, though exceptional, they are still wo- 
men, larger than the average, but not of a 
different type.” 

Mrs. Orr might find relief to her appre- 
hension that Woman will disappear and a 
new and ‘‘different type” take her place 
under the influence of equal rights, if she 
would bear in mind that Woman has re- 
tained her womanly qualities up to this hour, 
in all countries, everywhere, under the 
hardest conditions. It is Pocahontas who 
risks her life to save Smith. It is the Af- 
rican mother who brings the cooling drink 
to Mungo Parke. They are savages, but 
they are essentially womanly. It is Isabella 
who gives her jewels to Christopher Colum- 
bus. Itis the English wife whom the com- 
mon law degrades by denying to her the 
right to herself and to her child, and from 
whose hand it takes the dollar she earns, 
and puts into the hand of her husband a 
lash with which to give her ‘‘moderate cor- 
rection.” It is Englishwomen, who, under 
these hard and brutalizing conditions, love 
and marry, and rear children, and make 
‘the merry homes of England.” 

If women, through all the centuries of 
subjugation, have preserved womanly qual- 
ities, are these qualities likely to be up- 
rooted under gentler conditions? If condi- 
tions which narrow and tend to harden, have 
still left her a woman, do we need to fear 
that those which widen and broaden and 
strengthen and lift up, will fail to do the 
same? Isit likely that the distinctions of 
sex, which are so stamped on every bone 
and muscle that the physiologist can tell, if 
he have the possession of only a single mem- 
ber, whether it belonged to a man or a wo- 
man—is it likely, if a girl learn Greek or 
master the sections of a cone, that bone and 
muscle will lose their distinctive character? 
Mrs. Orr deprecates ‘‘masculine training” 
for women, and does not consider that any- 
thing which can be done or mastered by 
each sex, cannot properly be called mascu- 
line or feminine. It is human. 

Mrs. Orr fears that ‘‘self-helpfulness 
would become unlovely, and courage 
coarse,” when the scale of conditions hangs 
even for women as formen. But when Ida 
Lewis and Grace Darling, through the storm 
and the perilous deep, in ways all unused 
by women, rescued the drowning men, how 
the whole world warmed its heart in the pres- 
ence of their noble deeds, and built shrines 
for these helping angels! Great deeds have 
no sex. 

Mrs. Orr has written with thoughtful care, 
in a good spirit, and with an evident inten- 
tion to treat the subject and its advocates 
fairly. But her article abounds in assump- 
tions which are often not correct, and in 
conclusions not always sustained. What 
she needs to remember is, that the existence 
of a power pre-supposes the right to its use, 
and that the full development of all the 
powers creates the highest type of being} 





had better wait and see. 


L. 8. 





THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK. 


The difficulty of making Woman Suffrage 
a distinct issue in party politics, arising 
from the pressure of other questions of po- 
litical principle and of personal character, 
is strikingly exemplified ‘in the present 
State campaign. Here are already three 
candidates in the field for Governor of 
Massachusetts, with a prospect of a fourth. 
How shall we choose between them? Evi- 
dently the choice will have to be made by 
Suffragists upon other considerations than 
that of Suffrage. 

Thomas Talbot has been known for years 
as a sincere friend of Woman’s enfranchise- 
ment. He has twice presided at Suffrage 
meetings, and both he and his wife have 
given practical aid to the movement. The 
Woman's JournnaL, in 1874, urged his 
nomination and favored his election; his 
competitor, Mr. Gaston, being known as 
opposed. 

General Butler has been known as an ac 
tive and pronounced friend of Woman Suf- 
frage in Congress. He carried through the 
House of Representatives important legisla- 
tion authorizing women to practice law in 
United States courts, and has helped to de- 
feat repeated attempts to disfranchise the 
women of Utah. 

Dr. Miner is ‘‘not opposed to Woman 
Suffrage,” and stands upon a Woman Suf- 
frage platform. He is nominated by a 
State Convention which included thirty wo- 
men among its regularly elected delegates. 
The Convention itself was made up of dele- 
gates chosen by the votes of women as well 
asof men. The State Central Committee, in 
sending out its call, expressly invited ‘‘all 
women who believe in Prohibition to take 
part in the caucnses, with an equal voice in 
the nomination of candidates and the trans- 
action of business’” Certainly the Prohibi- 
tion ticket bas very strong claims on the 
friends of Woman Suffrage for support, 
provided they believe in the principle of 
Prohibition, for it represents the only polit- 
ical organization in the world which has 
conceded equal rights to Woman. 

To try, therefore, to enlist Suffragists, 
as such, either for or against either of these 
candidates, would be absurd. Yet every 
reader of the Woman’s JOURNAL has a de- 
cided preference for one or the other of the 
three men, growing out of other considera- 
tions. 

Under such circumstances, the Wo- 
man Suffrage battle must be made in the 
choice of Representatives and Senators who 
will vote for Suffrage next winter. It 
should be made inside of party lines at the 
caucuses, and outside of them at the polls. 

H. B. B. 





oe 
AN UNINTENTIONAL ERROR. 


Injustice was done last week to Hon. Rob- 
ert C. Pitman and to the Prohibition Con- 
vention of Massachusetts over which he so 
ably presided, by our statement that ‘‘no 
direct allusion was made to Woman Suf- 
frage as an issue by Judge Pitman or any 
of the other speakers,” Our mistake was 
due to the omission of a part of Judge Pit- 
man’s address from the Boston Advertiser 
and Transcript. 

In the opening paragraph of his address, 
Judge Pitman said: 

No doctrine is more dangerous to the 
public weal than that which teaches that 
the sphere of politics is too impure for Wo- 
man, too secular for the clergy, too low for 
the highest station and culture to stoop to, 

Further on, Judge Pitman made the fol- 
lowing emphatic announcement of Woman 
Suffrage as one of the issues of the Prohibi- 
tary Party. 

I would not forget to add to this trans- 
cendent issue that the Prohibitionists of 
Massachusetts have irrevocably joined a 
plea for justice for Woman. Never does 
her claim to por appeal so forcibly to 
the conscience and the heart as when she 
stands and asks for power to protect the 
home and those she loves better than life 
itself from the temptations with which lega- 
lized vice assail them; but justice to Wo- 
man is also safety to the State, and in this, 
as in so many other cases, the earnest rad- 
ical is the true conservative; for surely 
when her purity and disinterestedness comes 
as an added force for good, into the higher 
politics, the foundation of civil prosperity 
will be strengthened and broadened. 

We gladly correct the error into which 
we were led by the meagre reports of the 
Boston dailies referred to. It is proper to 
add that the Journal and Traveller published 
Judge Pitman’s addressentire. 4H. B. B. 
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OUR POLITICAL DUTIES, 


As the fall election approaches, the ques- 
tion recurs to the friends of Woman Suffrage 
—what can we do, by our political action, 
to promote the extension of equal political 
rights to one-half of our citizens who are 
now unjustly disfranchised on account of 
their sex? So great a wrong does not any- 
where else exist to day, in State or nation, 
as this wholesale denial of ‘‘the consent of 
the governed.” We are bound, every one of 
us, Man or woman, so to act as in our judg- 
ment will best help to establish a truly rep- 
resentative government. 

How can this be done? By siding with 
any one political party? By forming a 
separate party of our own? By holding 
a convention to select from the nominees of 
every other party such candidates as are 
known to bein ourfavor? By urging the 








party whose principles we in other respects 
approve, to take up the Woman Suffrage 
issue? Or by considering that Woman Suf- 
frage is not a party issue? 


All these methods have been suggested, | 


and to some extent tried, but without suc- 
cess. Do what we will, resolve as we may, 


the fact remains that a majority of the Legis- | 


lature doggedly vote us down, year after 
year, from the sheer force of a prejudice, 
which, as individuals, they feel, and which 
they believe that their constituents share. 
No man votes for Woman Suffrage in the 
hope of thereby increasing his political 
strength; but a few men vote against it, be- 
cause they fear the consequence of doing 
otherwise. 

As matters now stand in Massachusetts, 
no party, as such, is opposed to Woman 
Suffrage; and no party, as such, is really in 
favor of it. Theoretically the Republicans 
have repeatedly endorsed it in their plat- 
forms, and would possibly do so again if 
they were asked. But promise without 
performance soon becomes contemptible, 
and we have ceased to value the empty pro- 
fessions and broken pledges of the Republi- 
can party of Massachusetts. 

As shown by the votes of the Legislature, 
about forty per cent of the Republicans and 
about twenty per cent of the Democrats 
favor Woman Suffrage. The same propor- 
tion held good in Colorado. The recent 
vote in the New Hampshire Legislature, 
which conferred Suffrage on women in 
school elections, was made up from both 
parties in about the same proportion. But 
in no case, either in Great Britain or Amer- 
ica, has Woman Suffrage ever been defeated 
or carried by a strictly party vote. All at- 
tempts to coerce party minorities to support 
it have failed. And, for myself, I have re- 
luctantly come to the conclusion that, in the 
future, as in the past, our only hope of suc- 
cess will lie in the support of the good and 
enlightened men of all parties, acting outside 
and independent of party lines or consider- 
ations. 

But it does not follow that Suffragists 
should withdraw from their respective par- 
ties; nor should they lose sight of the inter- 
ests of Suffrage in their personal political 
action. On the contrary,they should steadily 
refuse ever to vote for any man for Governor 
or member of the Legislature, who will not 
favor Woman Suffrage if elected. They 
should attend the primary meetings, and 
should use every effort to put Suffragists in 
nomination and prevent the nomination of 
anti-Suffragists. They should scratch re- 
morselessly from their tickets every oppo- 
nent of Equal Rights. By doing this, they 
will be felt as a power for Woman Suffrage. 

The other issues of the present campaign 
are too real and important to be ignored. 
One-half of our voters regard the principles 
of the other half as ruinous to the moral 
and material welfare of the community. 
The other half are equally sincere in the 
opposite conviction. To ask either to vote 
against these convictions, these prejudices, 
would be futile. Do what we may, thou- 
sands of Suffragists-will vote for each of the 
candidates nominated, aud no earthly power 
can prevent it. A separate Woman Suf- 
frage party, therefore, cannot enlist general 
support. 

No one of the existing political organiza- 
tions in Massachusetts is now strong enough 
to carry Woman Suffrage without outside 
help. The day for that is gone by. If, in 
1870, the Republican Convention at Wor- 
cester had accepted the overture of the Suf- 
fragists presented by Mrs. Livermore and 
Lucy Stone, (as it came within fifty votes 
of doing,) and had made ita party issue, 
the party could have carried it. If, in 1872, 
the Republican leaders in the Massachusetts 
Legislature had been loyal to the Woman 
Suffrage platform on which they had been 
elected, they would not now be shaking in 
their shoes. But the opportunity has gone 
by. ‘The summer is past, the harvest is 
ended, and they are not saved.” Hence- 
forth let Suffragists,—whether they be Re- 
publicans, Democrats, Nationals, or Prohi- 
bitionists,—vote for no man for Governor, 
Representative or Senator, who is not in fa- 
vor of the political equality of Woman. 

H. B. B. 


WOMAN SUFFKAGE SUBMITTED IN 
WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


The Constitutional Convention of Wash- 
ington Territory has just submitted the 
question of Woman Suffrage to the voters, 
in the form of two additional articles, to be 
voted upon separately, as follows:— 

SEPARATE ARTICLES. . 

At the time of the submission of this Con- 
stitution to the electors, for their adoption 
or rejection, there shall be submitted, as 
separate articles, the following:— 

SEPARATE ARTICLE NO. 1, 

No person, who is otherwise a qualified 
elector, shall be denied the right to vote in 
this State on account of sex, anything in 
this Constitution notwithstanding. 

SEPARATE ARTICLE No. 2. 

No person shall be denied the right, on 
account of sex, to vote or hold office in this 
State; nor shall the right be, in any manner, 
abridged on account of sex. 

On the ballots shall be written or printed 
the following :— 

‘For separate article No. 1.” ‘Against 
separate article No. 1.” 





‘For separate article No. 2.” “Against 
| separate article No. 2.” 

In case a majority of all the votes for ang 
against any separate article shall be in fayor 
of such article, the same shall become a part 
| of the Constitution, and shall be added +, 
| the declaration of rights. 
| Inthe main body of the Constitution, uy. 
der the head of Declaration of Rights, \s 
the following: 

Sec. 6. No person, on account of sex 
shall be disqualified to enter upon and pur. 
sue any of the lawful business avocations or 
professions of life. 

Also the following: 

This Constitution; separate article No. |. 
separate article No. 2; and separate article 
No, 3—shall be submitted for adoption or 
rejection to the qualified voters of the Terri. 
tory at an election to be held on the Tues. 
day we the first Monday in Novem. 
ber, A. D. 1878. 

We hope that the friends of Woman Suf. 
frage in Washington Territory are aware of 
their golden opportunity. They should he 
alive to the necessity of making an active 
campaign during the six precious weeks 
which intervene before election. Without 
organization and effort, success is not to be 
expected; but with suitable effort, defeas 
would be impossible. H. B, B, 
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NEW ENGLAND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
MEETING. 





The Executive Committee of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association met 
September 6, at the office of the Woman's 
JOURNAL, 4 Park St., F. A Hinckley in the 
chair. Wm. Lloyd Garrison being present, 
was invited to join the deliberations of 
the Committee. After the reading of the 
records of the last meeting, Mrs. Campbell 
gave an account of her action as a member 
of the Committee to visit New Hampshire, 
and of the work there which led to the pas- 
sage, in the New Hampshire Legislature, of 
the bill conferring upon women the right to 
vote in district meetings on all questions re- 
lating to education. 

Mr. Blackwell and Mrs. Stone made a re- 
port in regard to the State of Maine, where 
little seems to be doing to promote the cause 
at present. 

Letters were read from Mrs, Charles Read, 
of Montpelier, Vt., and from John Scales, 
of Dover, N. H. The letter of Mr. Scales 
is as follows: 

Dover, N. H., Sept. 5, 1878. 

I shall not be able to attend the meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association to- 
morrow, but I wish to advised by that 
Committee, and to be informed of what they 
say and do. 

am Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee in New Hampshire, and want to 
know what steps we had better take to ad- 
vance the cause. New Hampshire stands at 
the head of the New England States in this 
work, for women are now allowed to vote 
in all district school-meetings in our State, 
and by that means the people will soon learn 
that if women are qualified to vote in the 
schoolhouse, they are equally well qualified 
to vote in the town-house, and consequently 
will be granted the full right of Suffrage. 
If the subject is properly managed, I think 
the change can be brought about in 1881. 
7 JOHN SCALES. 

After a discussion of plans for further 
work, it was voted, 

1. That the Committee upon Vermont continue 
their work and put petitions tnto the field immediate- 


y. 
Ma | im, Stone ont re “— eontie. 

omm upon ne, an rs, Campbe 
be added to the cme F , 

8. That Mrs. Annie E. Aldrich, of Providence, and 
F. A. = pe be a committee to confer with the 
Rhode Island Association, and offer any co-operation 
in our power. 

4. That R. P. Hallowell, C. H. Codman, and Mrs. 
C. P. Nickles be 4 committee to endeavor te secure 
funds for the use of this Association, to be used in 
the respective States in which said money is raised, 
or not, as said committee may decide. 

5. That this committee agree to the travelling 
exvenses of Mrs. Campbell to the dtate of Maine, to 
endeavor to arrange for a cam therein, and au- 
thorize her to expend for it 4 sum not exceeding $-—— 
if an equal sum can be raised in that State. 
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LONG IN THE LAND. 


Wednesday, Sept. 11., was the one hun 
dredth birthday of Mrs. Judith Hathaway, 
of Duxbury, Mass., the widow of Doctor 
Hathaway, whose quaint phrases and origi- 
nal ways are still freshly recalled by the 
older inhabitants. Mrs. Hathaway remen) 
bers being held to the window to see the 
messenger who brought the uews of peace 
at the close of the Revolutionary War. 

This bright-eyed old lady, even now 
healthy and vigorous, and interested in 
those about her, with regular appetite and 
untroubled sleep; able to go up and down 
stairs unaided, to perform light household 
work, and never happier than when actively 
employed, emphasizes the oft-repeated les- 
son of simple life and daily exercise. 

She sat that day among her children and 
grand-children, a wonder to see; enjoying 
the gifts and dainties they had brought, 
and the letters of congratulation from those 
who could not be with her, and made her 





| guests often laugh at her odd sayings. Ex- 


cept for extreme deafness, she keeps her 
faculties well, and only regrets that she bas 
outlived the friends of her youth. 

Her only remaining daughter, Mrs. Mc- 
Lauthlin, who, with her husband, is warm 
ly remembered among the early abolition 
ists and the friends of Woman, writes to 
her: ‘I remember once hearing you s8y— 
‘I am forty-two years old; and I thouglit 
to myself then—‘Poor old woman, you 
can’t live long!’” 





Mrs. McLauthlin, the daughter, mig)! 
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also be cited, as being, with her eighty-two 


vears, @ striking instance of unimpaired 
faculties. She keeps, as in youth, the same 
vuick interest in reform, the same ready 
sympathy, the same peculiar love for poe- 
try. Burns is her favorite. a 

There is something nobly inspiring in the 
ight of the peace that comes at last to those 
whose lives have been spent in steady striv- 
ing for the right and true, in the midst of 
duties and trials that come to all. Itislike 
a benediction to see, them floating calmly 
on toward their haven; as Col. Higginson 
says, “‘Like Turner’s Old Téméraire,” with 
quiet tides around them, and the blessed 
sunset bathing in loveliness all their dying 


day. c W. 
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CONTEST FOR A SCHOLARSHIP. 


In Cooperstown, N. Y., three competi- 
tors presented themselves for examination 
for the free scholarship at Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

The contest commenced at eight a.m. and 
continued till the going down of the sun. 
The greatest interest was manifested by the 
friends of the parties and the friends of 
education who were present. Miss Estelle 
Spencer, of Unadilla, N. Y. came off vic- 
torious, She particularly excelled in math- 
ematics, 

Give the girls everywhere a fair chance, 
and then see! 8. M. PERKINS. 
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TEN GREAT RELIGIONS. 


“Ten Great Religions,” by James Free- 
man Clarke, contains twelve chapters and 
over five hundred octavo pages, with an in- 
dex of authors consulted, and of the sub- 
jects. The chapters inciude the [ntroduc- 
tion, and the Ethnic and Catholic Religions: 
Confucius; The Chinese; Brahminism; 
Buddhism; Zoroaster, and the Zend Avesta; 
The Gods of "Egypt; The Gods of Greece; 
The Religion of Rome; The Teutonic and 
Scandinavian Religions; The Jewish Relig- 
iou; Mohammed and Islam; and the Ten 
Religions and Christianity. ‘The eminent 
ability Mr. Clarke brings to this work, his 
simple and direct treatment of it, and the 
fairness with which all sects are presented, 
make the work valuable not only for its sub- 
stance, but for the catholic and friendly 
spirit which its perusalis sure tocreute. It 
is published by Houghton, Osgood and Co. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 








Poughkeepsie prohibitionists have divid- 
ed. The cause—Woman Suffrage. 


‘Fiat money,” which was issued under 
the most favorable conditions in Turkey, is 
proving to be worthless. 


Dean Stanley arrived at Boston on Mon- 
day by the Siberia, with Mr. Grove, editor 
of Macmillan’s Magazine. 


Mrs. Clara 8S. Holtz, an able advocate of 
Woman Suffrage, is the first woman admitt- 
ed to the bar under the new law of Cali- 
fornia, 


George F. Hoar was fitted for college by 
Mrs. Ripley, of Concord. This may have 
had something to do with his ardent faith 
in Woman Suffrage. 


The Chinese residents of San Francisco 
have raised $1200 for the yellow fever suf- 
ferers. Will the men who want to drive 
them from the country do as much? 


The Convention of Liberals, at Watkins 
Glen, N. Y., adopted a resolution express- 
ing sympathy with the efforts of women to 
obtain the exercise of their right of Suffrage. 


“The People of Turkey” isa free-quoting 
resumé of a recent book, by a consul’s wife 
and daughter, whlch gives the fruit of twenty 
years’ residence among Bulgarians, Greeks, 
Albanians, Turks, and Armenians. 


The-Woman’s Foreign Missionary Board 
of the Presbyterian Church has eighty-five 
missionaries, thirty Bible readers and one 
hundred and fifty native teachers in the 
field, and had an income last year of 
$84,000. 


An English writer says: ‘White hair is 
80 becoming to the face that many women 
are never pretty till they are old—the long 
Teign of hair powder, which lasted through 
& century, is an immortal tribute to the 
beauty of old age.” 


The Illinois Social Science Association, 
only one year old, now numbers almost 400 
members, many of whom are interested 
readers of the JourNAL. The President of 
the Society is Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Har- 
bert, of Evanston, Ill. 


In the municipality of Prague there is a 
formal ordinance forbidding the wearing of 
dresses with trains upon the streets, ‘‘be- 
Cause of the dust, injurious to the public 
health, raised by them.” Blessed and pro- 
vident burghers of Prague! 


With the repeal of the bankrupt-law, and 
the consequent release of the registrars, 
some of the friends of Samuel B. Noyes, 

Sq., in Norfolk County, are talking of run- 
ri him for the Senate, this fall, from the 

tst district. The J udge would make a use- 

ul and popular Senator. 








The last sesson of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment passed an act making a wife a compe- 
tent witness for her husband in cases of 
assault, but Judge Doucet of Quebec, in the 
first instance coming before him, has taken 
occasion to remark that the law tends to per- 
jury, and should be repealed. 


Messrs. Shepard, Norwell & Co. will 
shortly issue a Mechanics’ Fair edition of a 
‘Guide and History of Boston.” This will 
form a complete little handbook full of in- 
formation of the noted localities in Boston 
and interesting points in her history, and 
will furnish a complete guide to visitors. 


The figures of late previous elections in 
Massachusetts are as follows:— 

Rep. Dem. Prohib. Scat. 

1875—Governor 83,639 78,333 9154 2089 

2876—Governor 137,655 105,850 12,274 155 

1876—President 150,063 108,777 779 

1877—Governor 91,255 73,185 16,354 3552 


Don’t be prematurely old; don’t be older 
in your feelings than you are in fact; don’t 
withdraw from your interest in life; read 
what is going on in the world; don’t leave 
to younger men the tasks of life and get 
out of their way. Don’t get out of any- 
body’s way, and above all, don’t get in 
your own way. —Beecher, 





One thousand and forty-one poor children 
and adults nave been given a vacation upon 
farms or other country homes through the 
Young Men’s Christian Union this summer. 
The length of stay has been ten days each, 
but in many instances this time has been ex- 
tended because of ill health or other rea- 
sons. Last year the whole number was 861. 


While Miss Maggie Lewis of Glendon, N. 
Y., a robust young woman of eighteen, 
was passing acup of coffee at table the oth- 
er day, she felt a tickling sensation run the 
entire length of her right arm, and sudden- 
ly the arm and hand became numb and per- 
fectly dead, her hand closed, and the strong- 
est man in town is unable to open the fin- 
gers. 


Since Patti’s marriage, $700,000 of her 
earnings have been administered by her hus- 
band, and he still has $320,000 of the mon- 
ey invested in hisname. If she wins her 
lawsuit, and the English marriage is an- 
nulled for irregularity, she will get the 
money; if she loses, half of it, according to 
the marriage contract, becomes her legal 
lord’s. 


The Boston correspondent of the Wor- 
cester Spy, sums up the Mechanics’ Exhibi- 
tion, as follows: ‘‘There is such an appear- 
ance of prosperity, cnergy and luxury 
everywhere, that one forgets all the laments 
about hard times and ruin, and really be- 
lieves that the goods exhibited are made by 
men who can afford to make them and who 
expect to sell them.” 


Longfellow, the poet, has five children. 
Onslow, the eldest, is married and a man of 
business in Boston; Ernest isa rising young 
painter, studying abroad; Alice, the eldest 
of the girls, is a pleasing writer, unmarried; 
Edith is a golden-haired young lady of twen- 
ty-five, who has just married the third son 
of Richard H. Dana, Jr., and Anna is said 
to be literary in her inclinations. 


A most cheering triumph of good sense 
over party spirit was shown lately in Phila- 
delphia, when the Democratic Convention 
of that city nominated four well-known Re- 
publicans for judgeships. The Republi- 
cans gave a solid vote for a Democratic 
judge last year, and Philadelphia seems to 
have learned to demand men of quality, in- 
stead of men of party, for its bench. 


Let men tremble to win the hand of Wo- 
man, unless they win with it the utmost 
passion of her heart. Else it may be their 
miserable fortune, when some mightier 
touch than their own may have awakened 
all her sensibilities, to be reproached even 
for the calm content, the marble image of 
happiness, which will have imposed upon 
her as the warm reality.— Hawthorne, 


The Maine election furnishes a striking 
illustration of the absurdity of requiring a 
majority votetoelect agovernor. In round 
numters Connor gets 58,000 votes, Smith 
37,000 and Garcelon 29,000, yet not only is 
it expected that the Legislature will fail to 
elect Connor, but it is generally believed 
that Garcelon, who received only about a 
fifth of the total poll, will be made gover- 
nor.—Springfield Republican. 


“I would rather dwell in the dim fog of 
superstition than in air rarefied to nothing 
by the air-pump of unbelief, in which the 
panting breast expires, vainly and convul- 
sively gasping for breath.” So wrote Rich- 
ter. But it does not seem necessary to 
choose between two such evils. Why not 
breathe the soul’s native air of reasonable 
faith, and leave both the fog and the air- 
pump to those who like them ?—Christian 
Register. 

Concerning the suspension of the Chicago 
Evening Post, under the management of 
ladies, the Columbus Journal says: ‘The 
publication of six papers a week, with all 
the hard work and exactions incident 
thereto, is incompatible with the gentle at- 
tributes and sweet temper of the softer sex.” 
This is a very good joke; but the solid fact 





is that the Post was very well managed 
while the ladies had it, and that it died in 
spite of them, instead of because of them. 
It was, in fact, dead before they wok it. 
—New York Graphic. 


Mr. Henry Varley, the butcher of Not 
tinghill, who visited this country several 
years ago on a brief evangelistic tour, is 
having a warm time of it in Australia, 
where he is now at work. He has entered 
upon a crusade against the low wages paid 
to factory girls, charging most of the sin 
and shame in Adelaide to that cause. The 
manufacturers assail him bitterly in the 
papers, but his motto, ‘‘The pure Gospel 
and good wages,” is very popular notwith- 
standing. 


Philadelphia gives a longing look in the 
direction of Quaker simplicity. At the 
commencement exercises of the Girls’ Nor- 
mal School, the authorities succeeded this 
year in breaking up the custom of uniform 
and expensive dressing. And instead ofa 
great theatrical parade in the Academy of 
Music, the exercises were held in the hand- 
some hall of the Normal School, where the 
young ladies had been accustomed to meet 
every morning during their three years 
course, 


In an interesting review of the distinctive 
features and aims of the John Hopkins Uni- 
versity, at Baltimore, Mr. Austin Bierbower, 
in the Pénn Monthly, says that an effort 
will doubtless be made in it to solve certain 
questions relating to higher female educa- 
tion, and particularly the co-education of 
the sexes. While the policy of the institu- 
tion in thisrespect appears not to be fully 
developed as yet, it cannot be questioned 
that, if conducted in conformity with the 
Quaker instincts of its founder, it will give 
equal advantages to both sexes.—Common- 
wealth. 


One of the small impositions generally 
practiced by tradesmen is that of weighing 
all kinds of groceries in paper, which is first 
put into the scale, and then the coffee, tea, 
sugar, butter, lard—in fact, anything that 
requires weighing. The paper commonly 
used to put up goods in is made from straw, 
or other inexpensive material. Straw paper 
costs about two to 2%¢ cents per pound. 
Suppose a grocer uses up 100 pounds of 
straw paper per day, which costs $2.50, and 
the average of his sales willrun at ten cents 
per pound; you can very readily see that he 
makes 7.50 on the paper he sells. 


The Baptist women of Indiana have in- 
terested themselves in a school which has 
recently been opened by the colored Baptists 
of Alabama, at Selma, for the education of 
colored teachers and preachers, with a de- 
partment for young women, Miss Emma 
Jordan, of Indianapolis, a very competent 
teacher, is willing to take charge of the wo- 
men’s department, this fall, if the means 
can be provided by the end of September. 
She will be accompanied by Miss Huestis, 
of Lawrenceburg, as a music teacher. For 
this purpose, Auretta Hoyt, 197 Alabama St., 
Indianapolis, has issued a circular appeal 
to the Buptist women of Indiana, proposing 
herself to be one of fifty to subscribe ten 
dollars each to a fund of five hundred dol- 
lars. 


The man’s duty as a member of a Com- 
monwealth is to assist in the maintenance, 
in the advance, in the defense of the State. 
The woman’s duty as a member of the Com- 
monwealth is to assist in the ordering, in 
the comforting, and in the beautiful adorn- 
ment of the State. Whata man is at his 
own gate, defending it, if need be, against 
insult and spoil, that also, not in a less but 
in a more devoted measure, he is to be at 
the gate of his country, leaving his home, 
if need be, even to the spoiler, to do his 
more incumbent work there. And, in like 
manner, what the woman is to be within 
her gates, asthe center of order, the balm 
of distress, the mirror of beanty, that she 
is also to be without her gates, where order 
is more difficult, distress more imminent, 
and loveliness more rare.—John Ruskin. 


When aman mortgages his property, he 
generally does it for his own convenience, 
and not to please or benefit the infamous 
person who lends him money. It would be 
a serious blow, not only to the people who 
want to buy houses to live in, or farms to 
live by, and who have not money enough to 
make full payment, but also to the enter- 
prise of those who want more capital in 
their business, if the right to borrow or 
lend money on mortgages should be swept 
away. On the whole, we do not consider it 
wise to denounce all holders of mortgages 
as scoundrels who have no rights that mort- 
gagors are bound to respect; and, though 
we advise all people to avoid debt as far as 
possible, we can conceive of some circum- 
stances wlere the very best thing they can 
do is to borrow money on mortgages. —Bos- 
ton Herald. 


Dr. Bartol tells how it felt to be struck 
by lightning. ‘Its suddenness beyond con- 
ception is the marked property. It gives 
no time for fear, or even surprise, and the 
self-loss does not appreciably last. If the 
blow be not fatal, the restoration may be so 
quick that in less than a minute’s time 
horses and cows and pigs and men, escaping 
or delivered, all swarm together, under the 


flash and tempest, on the greensward. A 
resistless weight, streaming and crowding 
through the frame, is the consciousness | 
chiefly remember, with the idea that [ had 
been chosen as part of the lightning rod for 
a huge and incomputable discharge. The 
experience was, moreover, a single moment 
in wonderland. All customs and institu 
tions were abolished for the time, in favor 
of dealing at first hand with the original 
cause. In such a passage as | was allowed 
to stand in for a moment, death becomes 
nothing, and life is all; but a wakeful night 
and a week's headache were the result." 


“If the woman's missionary societies keep 
on growing as they have grown in the past 
five years,” says the Jndependent, “they will 
soon overtake the old established societies 
in point of receipts and extent of their 
work. Here isthe Woman's Foreign Mis. 
sionary Society of the Presbyte rian Church, 
in the ninth year of its existence, with eigh- 
ty-five missionaries in the field, of whom 
twenty-three are in India, twenty in China, 
nine in South America, seven in Persia, and 
soon, There are also thirty Bible readers 
and 150 native teachers. The receipts of 
the society for the year were nearly $84,000. 
The annual meeting of the Woman's For- 
eign Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has recently been held, 
and, according to its report, it appropriated 
last year $60,000, and has appropriated this 
year over $81,000. Twelve women are under 
appointment, and expect to leave for For- 
eign Mission work next fall. Japan calls 
for nine more lady missionaries. 


The following correspondence recently 
took place between a Southern father and a 
gentleman of the faculty of Yale College. 
South Carolina. “Prof. Dear 
Sir—My son informs me that he is obliged 
to sit next a negro day after day, which is 
highly disagreeable to him and offensive to 
me. Will you please provide some differ- 
ent arrangement? Yours, etc.” To which 
he received the following reply.——‘‘Yale 
College, New Haven. Esq. : Dear Sir— 
Your favor is at hand. It is true that the 
students are arranged alphabetically for the 
present term, and acolored student has his 
place next your son. But, at the commence- 
ment of the next term, the arrangement 
will be in the order of scholarship, in which 
case the colored youth will beso near the 
head of the class, and yourson, I regret to 
say, SO near the other extremity, that there 
will be no further embarrassment on that 
score. Yours, etc. ” The speedy re- 
sult was a note from a disgusted father, 
calling home a disgusted son.—American 
Miscellany. 


‘In our recent journey through Southern 
France, the entire circuit of Italy, through 
a considerable portion of Austria and Ger- 
many, through Belgium and Northern 
France, the distance being nearly five thou- 
sand miles, we observed that much the 
largest portion of the laborers in the field 
were women. ‘ They were not only making 
hay, but plowing, mowing, hoeing, grub- 
bing and planting. They were not only do- 
ing the work of men, but such work as men 
usually depend on horses to perform, In 
all the vast country, we did not see a horse- 
rake, a cultivator, or any labor-saving im- 
plements. The only cultivator was the 
primitive hoe, and a line of women, mostly 
suverintended by one or two men, bent 
their backs to the labor. The only plows 
looked as if they might have been modeled 
after the implements which Noah landed 
from the ark. We did see one threshing 
machine standing on a car at a depot in 
Austria, which was the only labor-saving 
machine that attracted our attention. But 
even in Italy, with the exception of the Ro- 
man Campagna, the culture was fine, and 
the crops most promising of a rich harvest. 
Every inch of ground was made to yield to 
the utmost, and wheat, corn, grapes and 
fruit all bore evidence of skilful cultiva- 
tion.”—C. C. Fulton, in Baltumore American. 


A good deal of interest has been excited 
over the question of a baby carriage in a 
French flat in New York. The persons who 
lived in the tenement below, protested against 
its being trundled over their heads, and 
sought and obtained a temporary injunction. 
After a hearing in the case, in which it ap- 
peared that the carriage was necessary to 
the health and comfort of an ailing infant, 
the Judge dissolved the injunction, and the 
parties below will have to remove or stand 
the racket. The sympathy of the public 
has been with the owner and occupant of 
the carriage, and the learned Judge gave ex- 
pression to the popular opinion when he 
said that solitude and silence were incom- 
patible with certain modes of life and must 
not be expected. In all city life, or gregari- 
ous collection of human beings, there must 
be a good deal of give and take in the mat- 
ter of noise, and the only occasion for pro- 
test or interference of authority is when it 
is unreasonable and obviously intended for 
annoyance. It was to be hoped that more 
people would practice carefulness and con- 
siderateness in the matter of noise than now 
do, but it is not the province of law to re- 
form manners, and within certain limits 
people have the right to expectorate, to 
make a din, and be otherwise selfishly disa- 
greeable, subject only to the avoidance and 

















ill-opinion of their neighbors. There are 
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some persons to whom noise isa physical 
pain, but such sufferers should consider 
themselves subject to disease, and if they 
are able, treat themselves to the luxury of 
solitude; but they must not expect to con 
demn the rest of mankind to silence cn 
their account, 


A reprint from Fruser’s Magazine recalls 
the struggle which the Hon. Mrs. Norton 
carried on against the unjust laws which 
embittered her life, and which still deny le- 
gul equality and even legal existence to 
married women, Yet notwithstanding the 
efforts of that brilliant and eloquent woman, 
the status of married women in Great Bri. 
tain still remains substantially unaltered. 
In some of its details it has been amended. 
A husband can no longer confiscate the 
earnings of his wife. But, in Mrs, Norton's 
time, the proceeds of her writings belonged 
by lawto him. At the time of her passion- 
ate pleading in 1855, there was no law of di- 
vorce, Which could only be obtained ‘‘as a 
luxury for the rich” by special enactment 
in the House of Lords. Only four instan- 
ces had been recorded, in which a wife had 
obtained a divorce. Now, a remarriage may 
be obtained by a woman on the ground of 
adultery, if accompanied with cruelty or de- 
sertion, and these benefits have recently been 
extended to the poor, Yet the law is stil! 
grossly unfair towards women, who cannot 
obtain divorce on the same ground as men 
can, The natural right of the mother to the 
care and guardianship of her children is still 
unacknowledged by law, but they may now 
be accorded to her by decree of the Court, 
on her petition. But when Mrs. Norton 
endured separation from her children, no 
power of petition existed. ‘The blameless- 
ness of the mother was of no avail in those 
days, and the kindest-hearted magistrate 
was unable to do anything. A married wo- 
man in those days was literally ‘‘non-exist- 
ent.” Mrs, Necrton's eloquent appeals and 
personal trials have had a very considerable 
share in calling attention and redress to 
the wrongs inflicted on married women. 


A visitor to Fairfax Court House, Va. 
describes a resident in that vicinity; a lady 
eighty years of age, and a relative of George 
Washington. ‘She presented a beautiful 
picture, as she came into the room; tall, 
stately, and courtly, dressed in black, with 
a small white muslin handkerchief about tlie 
neck, anda cap of the same material. Her 
countenance was rosy, and her features de- 
noted Christian benevolence. We held a 
long and interesting conversation with her. 
She has a vigorous intellect, and is well 
posted in regard to the generation just gone 
by, and also takes great interest in the pas- 
ing events of the day. She showed us a 
number of interesting family relics, among 





them a large silver sugar-bowl, which wis 
presented to her grandfather for the fine-t 





sheep at a‘‘sheep-shearing” at Arlington, 
then the residence of Parke Curtis, tlie 
grandson of Martha Washington. Au ac- 
count of the whole transaction is engraved, 
on the sides of the bowl. This venerable, 
aged lady inherited many slaves, and 
when speaking of the late war by which 
they were emancipated, she said: ‘‘It was 
a fearful time, and I lost nearly all my prop- 
erty by it, but I am glad now that itis over, 
that it freed my servants for me, for 1 fee! 
that I have been emancipated as well as they. 
I inherited my servants, and the laws of 
Virginia would not allow me to free them 
unless I would also take them out of the 
State. Being a woman with a family grow. 
ing up around me,I could see no way out 
of the difficulty: besides, I had not the 
means to take so many people more than 
a hundred miles, into another State, and set 
them up comfortably in life. They were 
like children, they had never been used to 
calculating for themselves, and I used to fee! 
crushed with the responsibility sometimes, 
—so many dependent persons on my hands, 
with both soul and body to be cared for. 
Yes, Iam glad that they and I are emanci- 
pated, and now theyare all settled on my 
land, and no one could wish for a more at- 
tached people; why, they will do anythin 
for me.” She gave us several instances o! 
their attachment, which were very touch- 
ing.” 











ROYAL PewnEn | 
Absolutely Pure. 


“ROYAL” has a larger sale than all other baking 
powd of its unquestioned Puri - 
ty, uniform Strength, Healthfulness and Efficacy 
Prepared from GRAPE CREAM TARTAR imported 
expressly for this peerless powder direct from the 
Wine district of France—it has received the indorse- 
ment and recommendation of the New York Board 
of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientific 
men everywhere. No family having once used the 
Royal Baking Powder will ever be without it. 
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Sold only in tin cans by grocers. 


(" The finest preparation in the world. ee 
ers should observe that its perfect purity and strengt! 
not only insures success in baking, but makes it go 
one-third further than adulterated or short-weight 


kinds. It will keep any length of time in any climate. 
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EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 








After a careful reading of Prof. Phelps’ 
article in the Jounnat of Aug. 24, it is with 
much surprise that I find one who is usual 
ly so logical as the Rev. Jesse H. Jones, 
proclaiming that article as ‘‘the strongest 
argument against Suffrage tha. he has ever 
reat,” 

When Prof. Phelps brings up the so-call- 
ed failure of negro-Suffrage to prove the 
equal futility of any proposed experiment 
of Woman Suffrage, and gives as his reason 
that in both cases,—the negroes on the one 
hand and the women on the other—they are 
tuo weak physically to maintain their rights 
by force of arms, it seems to me that instead 
of the strongest, he presents one of the very 
weakest arguments that has ever been 
brought forward against Suffrage. 

Lucy Stone, in her review of that article, 
most truly says: ‘If only those who can 
fight are entitled to a voice in the govern- 
ment, then a very large number of the 
wisest and best men would be disfranchised, 
and the government would be in the hands 
of, and carried on by, those who have little 
except muscular force to entitle them to 
sovereignty.”" However, the Professor's 
argument has at least, the merit of being 
clear, We know just what he means, and 
where to take him, and he has distinctly 
asserted that ‘Liberty, such as is involved 
in the gift of Suffrage, is impossible on any 
large scale, toa race or nation or tribe or 
class which has not power to take the right, 
if itis a right, and to hold it against all ag 
gressors.” And again, ‘“The ‘right’ to it 
(Suffrage) is an after-growth, depending on 
many things, of which one is the power to 
defend it. It is no kindness, but a fearful 
wrong rather, to lay it upon a crowd of be- 
ings who must fling it away in a panic, at 
the first call to protect it by arms.” 

Now, for the sake of the argumeut, taking 
all this for granted, it seems to me that the 
question really to be settled is not so much 
“Shall negroes have Suffrage?” or ‘‘Shall 
women have Suffrage?” as ‘‘Who shall have 
Suffrage?” And taking things from the 
standpoint of Prof. Phelps, 1 would most 
respectfully ask if, as Lucy Stone says, we 
should not have to exclude from the polls a 
vast number of the most intelligent men of 
the country who now vote, and thus leave 
the ballot largely in the hands of the more 
ignorant but physically stronger citizens of 
the country? There are, inthe land, a large 
number of intelligent healthy men intellect- 
ually, men capable of admistering the affairs 
of government as well at least as the young- 
er portion of the community, but who, by 
their age solely are excluded from bearing 
arms in case of war. Shall such men be 
compelled to give up the ballot because of 
their incapacity for bearing arms? Most 
certainly they must, or Prof. Phelps’ view 
of Suffrage is not a consistent one. Then 
too, there are many people who from ill 
health or from conscientious scruples would 
be excluded from a draft, but who are fully 
qualified to exercise the franchise; yet, to 
act consistently, they too must be excluded. 
On the other hand, I suppose it will be con- 
ceded by all readers of history, and by all 
who are broadly observant of human nature, 
that there always have been, here and there, 
afew women who are capable of bearing 
arms. They are, to be sure, exceptional 
cases, and perhaps not desirable ones; yet, 
if the ballot is to be used only by those ca- 
pable of defending it by physica! force, why 
should not that class include even the Ama- 
zons, ‘‘monstrosities” though they be? 

What I long to see morethan anything 
else in this contest upon the Suffrage Ques- 
tion is consistency; but it seems sometimes 
asif that is the one jewel which we do not 
see on either side. What we wish to hear 
suggested by our opposers, and what is the 
only fair thing that can be given us, is some 
test of qualification for the ballot which 
shall not depend necessarily upon color, 
sex or any other circumstance not possible 
to be changed bya human being. Prof. 
Phelps does not say that no black man 
shall vote; he says simply that aclass of 

people so weak as the negroes were when 
the Suffrage was given them, were not 
ready to receive it; andin that ! will not 

say he may not be right. He says, of wo- 

men, that because they are not capable of 
bearing arms they should not receive it. 

But why not put it in this way, which 

would, at least, be more impartial, if not 

just? ‘No person incapable of bearing 
arms shall exercise the franchise.” Then, 
if not ready to assert that ‘every person 
who is able to fight may receive the Suf- 
frage, we are ready to inquire what other 
test is required of one’s capacity to vote, 
and when all reasonable tests are given, we 
may begin to apply them in the only right 
and sensible way, so that the question shall 
not be “Are you a man?” “Are you 
white?” but rather, ‘“‘Are you of the re- 
quired age?” “Can you read and write?” 
or if this is to be the test, ‘‘Can you fight?” 

The fact I wish to emphasize is that every 

person who can come up to the test, what- 

ever it may be, should be allowed tu do so, 
no condition of sex or color being allowed 


to prevent. 
i myself, am not one who has ever been 


an advocate of Universal Suffrage, and un- 
less under some such exceptional circum- 
stances such as those under which Suffrage 


granted, | would not have approved of 
giving it to them asa whole. 


to be held out to them, and then would 
have helped them by al] means in our pow- 
er to hurry up to the measure of that test. 
So of Woman. I do not think that the 
majority of women are capable today, of 
exercising an intelligent use of the ballot, 
and I would not advocate Suffrage for al! 
women, a8 4 class, were it not for the fact 
that it is allowed to men, as a class, when I 
know that there are those among them who 
are as ignorant as the most ignorant woman 
in the land. Just so long as we say: ‘‘let 
all white men vote,” I say, with equal just- 
ice, ‘‘let all black men vote,” and ‘‘let all 
women vote.” But why not establish some 
test outside of color or sex, and Jet all who 
can, come up to it, and exclude all others, 
even though, by the exclusion, the majority 
of women, the majority of colored men, 
and a large class of white men who now 
vote, shall be denied the ballot? This plan 
would, I think, act as a stimulus to lead 
all naturally intelligent men and women, 
of whatever color, to endeavor to become 
worthy to receive that which has long been 
denied to so many who are fully qualified 
to use it, no less than to a still larger num- 
ber who have not yet begun to reach that 
height of intelligence to which citizens of 
this Republic must ultimately and effectu- 
ally aspire. E. W. Poo. 
Tiverton, R. 1., Sept. 13, 1878. 

asia enctilciieaneie 
MOODS, 
Francis Power Cobbe, in her famous arti- 
cle on ‘‘The Little Health of Ladies,” men- 
tions a certain malady which she has often 
observed, especially among her married 
friends, and which she finally classified as 
“Bad Hustand Headache.” She observed 
that ladies never had it when their husbands 
were away from home, and she could always 
distinctly trace its inception to some disa- 
greement between husband and wife. The 
length and duration was very varied, owing 
to the character and disposition of the lady 
afflicted, It was not always that the head- 
ache continued for any certain length of 
time, but the mood it induced was often of 
the most obstinate and unyielding nature. 
Assuming that in this country we don’t 
have any “Bad Husband Headaches” we can 
not deny the prevalence among women of 
unhappy, unhealthy and happiness-destroy- 
ing moods. How undefinable and yet how 
perceptible is a mood! It is like an atmos- 
phere; it affects the individual who is en- 
compassed in it, and it affects all around. 
A complaining mood, an obliging mood, a 
jovial mood, a selfish mood, au indulgent 
mood, how perceptible and impressive they 
are to every one! Why, even a little child 
that can not talk is affected by the mood of 
its mother and takes its tone from hers. 
To rightly understand the nature and cause 
of moods, especially unhappy ones, and to 
beable to control them, is one of the most 
necessary powers for insuring an equable 
and tranquil happiness in domestic life. 
Women ere much more subject to moods 
than men, for the reason that men in their 
daily contact with life have their interests 
and thoughts drawn away from themselves, 
and thus almost certainly moods are dis- 
pelled. A moody man is a much more 
hopeless case than a woman, because he 
is free from the many predisposing causes 
that so largely affect the minds and temper- 
aments of women. But moodiness in Man 
or woman is such an unpleasant thing as to 
justify the most earnest attempt to define 
the causes and to learn the remedy for it. 
Moodiness in Woman may almost alwaysbe 
traced to an over-taxed condition of the sys- 
tem, to too much care, and to too long contin- 
ued monotony in daily pursuits. A wife and 
mother surrounded by family cures is acted 
and re-acted upon by the same sights, sounds 
and labors until the freshness and vivacity 
of the spirit become worn out. We areso 
constituted that our natures demand for 
their enjoyment of life, and for the vigorous 
exercise of our powers, change, variety and 
relaxation For lack of these the interest 
in life diminishes; the mental horizon nar- 
rows, life becomes contracted and seems not 
worth the living. Then come various un- 
happy moods and take possession of the 
mind. Who hes not been conscious of be- 
ing possessed by these unsane, unhealthy 
states of mind? Who does not recognize 
the common experience that one day we 
feel happy, encouraged and full of hopeful 
anticipation for the future, and another day, 
without the slightest change having taken 
place in our circumstances, we feel discour- 
aged, petulant, hopeless and that we do not 
strive for anything? Who is not conscious 
at times of feeling disposed to take offence 
at friends, to impugn their motives, to snub 
them and to drive off by our irritability 
those nearest and dearest? 

To learn to control and banish unhealthy 
moods is one of the tasks that must be un- 
dertaken by every woman who would lead 
a happy and useful life. The first step is to 
recognize their existence and influence. 
Reason must be called to the aid to declare 
that feelings of despondency, hopelessnes, 
complaint and discouragement are but the 
result of a mood, and therefore can be res- 
olutely held in check. If one can only 








for the colored men in the South was 


bring one’s self to make the frank acknowl- 
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edgement mentally, ‘‘I feel mean, cross and she found herself in such a state of destitu- | Hampshire, Dr. E. F. Upham and others of 


1 would have | ugly to-day,” and then to restrain speech 
required some test, probably educational, | and action accordingly, the battle is half 


won. But vigorous action must be resorted 
to in order to dispel the mood, and for this 
nothing is so effective for Woman as to 
leave home, even if but foran hour. Get 
away where other influences will act upon 
the mind and body. If despondency and a 
complaining mood are dominant, go to see 
some fellow creature who is in rea) distress; 
the remedy is almost a specific for sucha 
mood. Above al] things, moods need to 
be deait with objectively, not subjectively. 
Don’t go to introspection; don’t think 
about yourself; don’t set it down to a sin- 
ful heart, or to any religious or irreligious 
cause. The cause of moods is a purely 
physical one, and must be reached through 
the physical nature. Change of occupation, 
of surroundings, of air and exercise are the 
remedies for moods. 

And did women but realize how it de- 
tracts from their loveliness of character, and 
from their good looks even, they would be 
more anxious to escape from the control of 
moods. Who has not notice the transfor- 
mation of a face that was positively home- 
ly when drawn down by an irritable or un- 
happy mood, into one that was even hand- 
some when the countenance was lighted with 
the smile of pleasure or brightened by cheer- 
fulness of spirit? And then how unpleas- 
ant acompapion is who is subject to moods. 
Husband and children learn to recognize 
instantly the mood of the wife and‘mother, 
and, finding that they are habitual, alsosoon 
learn to escape from their influence and 
presence. This is a fact that Woman must 
recognize. None are so interested in their 
moods as they themselves; none will suffer 
such evil consequence as they, if moods hab- 
itually control them. Therefore for the 
sake of their own peace and happiness and 
for the sake of the happy supremacy they 
wish to seek and obtain in their own families, 
they should wage unrelenting war upon un- 
happy moods. 

—Mrs. Starrett in St. Louis Evening Post. 
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NO MERCY FOR WOMEN, 








One of the reasons alleged by Mr. John 
Bright against giving votes to women was 
that ‘‘with regard to punishments there is 
much greater moderation and mercy dealt 
out to women than tomen.” Asa commen- 
tary on this extraordinary assertion, we will 
take two cases which have occurred within 
the last few weeks. At the Liverpool As- 
sizes on July 29th, a woman, named Ellen 
Harrigan, was charged with the murder of 
her twin daughters, infants only a fortnight 
old. The counsel for the prosecution said 
this case seemed to be one of the saddest 
that had ever come within his experience. 
The woman had been deserted by the fa- 
ther of the children, and left utterly desti- 
tute. She went to the workhouse to be 
confined. At theend of a fortnight she 
left the workhouse, taking the babies with 
her. Then, weakened by her condition 
and absolutely destitute, the unbappy moth- 
er put them into the water. When charged 
with murder, she cried: ‘‘l wish to tell the 
truth, and plead for mercy. It was pover- 
ty and not cruelty that made me drown my 
children. I remained in the field crying all 
night. I have cried about my children 
every day since. I was destitute. Ihad no 
home, or bed to lie on.” 

Now, had this poor woman been Thomas 
Harlow, blacksmith’s striker, who, at Ches 

ter Assizes a short time ago, was proved to 
have struck his wife on the head and killed 
her on the spot because she refused to give 
him two-pence to buy beer, she might have 
had a chance of the same ‘‘moderation and 
mercy” which was extended to the man— 
first, by the jury reducing the killing to 
man-slaughter, on account of the “‘provoca- 
tion” received; next by the judge, in the 
sentence of fifteen months’ imprisonment, 
for the offence of killing a wife. But Ellen 
Harrigan—not being a hale, vigorous black- 
smith, but only a destitute woman, weaken- 
ed by illness, and distracted in her mind— 
was evidently no subject for such merciful 
consideration. The jury found her guilty 
of ‘“‘willful murder,” and Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Cockburn had no alternative but to 
pass a sentence of death. In doing so, he 
said he would add his own recommenda- 
tson to mercy to that of the jury, and we 
may assume that the unhappy woman will 
not be hanged. Nevertheless, the law con- 
demned the woman, and the woman only, 
while the greatest criminal escaped. The 
counsel for the prisoner pointed out that 
the “true culprit” was the man M’Loughblin. 
He had left his children and their mother 
to perish of want, and it was this condition 
of destitution which led to the crime. This 
is no legal offence on the part of the man, 
and he cannot be made liable to any punish- 
meut at all. 

A very similar case was revealed at an 
inquest held in August, in Bury, on the 
body of Annie Riley, an infant nine months 
old. The mother, Ellen Riley, a yoor wid- 
ow, had been left in great want by the fa- 
ther of the child, with whom she had been 
living. She was unable to pay for her lodg- 
ings and she had no food. She went to the 
relieving-office at Elton, and he told her to 





come next day, as that was not the day for 
new applications. Being thus turned away, 





tion that she went into a reservoir to drown 
herself and the child. After going into the 
water she became horrified and scrambled 
out, but was unable to go further. A ver- 
dict of ‘‘willful murder” was returned. 

Can it be said that women have all the 
rights they want when, in a so-called Chris- 
tian land, men who have wronged and de 
serted them are never called to account, 
while they are left to choose between the 
workhouse, the grave, the scaffold, or the 
convict’s cell? 

We venture to suggest to the Commission- 
ers who are preparing the revised criminal 
code to consider whether, since ‘‘provoca- 
tion” is held to be a sufficient cause to re- 
duce the crime of killing a woman—espe- 
cially a wife—from murder to manslaugh- 
ter, a provision might not be introduced to 
render “destitution” available as a similar 
plea when a deserted and starving mother 
seeks shelter in the grave for her offspring 
or herself from the over-powering misery 
of their lot. 

At present such despairing women, more 
sinned against than sinning, are classified 
with criminals of the deepest dye. They 
are put in the same category as the ruffian 
who deliberately plots to murder the man 
whose gold he covets or the woman who 
has loved and trusted him—a classification 
revolting alike to humanity, justice and 
truth. 

At Dundee, on August 21, a young man 
named Maclean was fined £5, or a month’s 
imprisonment, for fixing a chain round his 
wife’s neck, and fastening her by means of 
the chain and a padlock to the floor of a 
room. The unhappy woman was discover- 
ed in this condition by the police, who en- 
tered the house on information given by the 
ncighbors. The woman was unable to rise, 
and had been chained in a crouching posi- 
tion for more than twenty-four hours, 

Had the victim of this outrage been a 
man, or even a woman other than the as 
sailant’s wife, this sentence would hardly 
have been considered an adequate measure 
of the reprobation due to the offence. We 
fear that something of the principle which 
is said to prevail among the Caffres, where 
crimes against women have been held to be 
no crimes, because the women were the 
property of the men by whom the crimes 
were committed, must on this occasion have 
influenced the decision of the judicial au- 
thorities of Dundee. — Women’s Suffrage 
Journal. 
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ENGLISH GIRLS AS PEDESTRIANS, 


The Trossach hotel has been built here in 
the wilderness, just at the poiot where the 
passengers coming from Edinburgh meet 
those coming round from Glasgow; and as 
they reach there about one o’clock, it is the 
general lunching place for tourists. Some 
idea of the number of people (mostly Eng- 
lishmen, with their wives and daughters) 
who are now traveling in different parts of 
Scotland may be judged from the fact that 
over one hundred and fifty lunched there 
one day, and that every room in the house 
was occupied by guests, most of whom, 
probably like us, had made a halt for fair 
weather. The scenery around the hotel is 
most beautifu). The placid waters of Loch 
Archray on one side; and from the steep 
mountain behind it a roaring mountain 
stream with cataracts gives animation to 
the scene, and sounded during the night as 
if we were in close proximity to a minia- 
ture Niagara. 

There are also quite a number of pedes- 
trians who are spending a month in explor- 
ing the Highlands. We pass these fre- 
quently on the road, and they make a sort 
of a picnic trip of it, carrying knapsacks. 
The English girls are great walkers, and 
they diverge from the stage roads and make 
excursions among the mountains. There 
was a party of young English girls at the 
hotel who had walked over one hundred 
miles during the past seven days. Their 
rosy cheeks and the firmness of their tread, 
as well as the substantial shoes they wear, 
With heels where nature requires them to 
be for use and comfort, indicates an ability 
to walk ten times that distance if they 
willed it. American girls are generally 
poor walkers, and it will soon be a difficult 
thing to find an American lady who can 
walk more than twenty minutes without 
complaining of fatigue, as it is to find a 
good female walker in China. They pay 
too much attention to the shape and make 
of their boots for pedestrian performances. 
—Baltimore American. 
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HONOR TO MRS. EMMA MOLLOY. 


A farewell reception to Mrs. Emma Mol- 
loy, of Indiana, has been given, by her 
friends in New England, in appreciation of 
the successful labors of this efficient temper- 
ance missionary, and as a parting tribute of 
love and esteem. Her friends united in ten- 
dering herthis recognition, previous to her 
departure for England, and the same was 
held in the Bowdoin Square church, Boston, 
on Wednesday evening, September 4th. It 
was largely attended, although the weather 
was most unpropitious. The circular of in- 
vitation was signed by Rev. Geo. W. Quinby, 
Mrs. Quinby, and Mrs. L. C. Partington of 
Maine, Mrs. Nathaniel White, Miss Lizzie 
White, and Miss Mary E. Graves of New 


| Vermont. The officers of the Massachy 
| setts temperance organizations, Dr. Albert 
Day, Superintendent of the Washingtonian 
Home, Col. A. G. Shepherd, Superinteng 
ent of the State Reform School, Dr. Wm. 
Wells Brown, Hon. Henry H. Faxon, Rey 
Geo. H. Vibbert and other well known 
temperance advocates of this State. (oj, 
Frank G. Allen, Maj. A. D. Welch, and 
Mrs. J. K. Barney of Rhode Island, Rey. 
William Kirkby of Conn., and others. Dr. 
Day presided, and referred in high terms to 
Mrs. Molloy, as a worker whose deeds are 
such as to commend her to all friends of 
reform. Rev. F. B. Dickinson offered 
prayer, after which music by an orchestra, 
and singing by a choir from the Little Wan 
derers’ Home, enlivened the exercises, 

The opening address was given by Mrs, 
Mary A. Livermore, whose presence added 
greatly to the interest of the occasion, 
She rejoiced at Mrs. Molloy’s proposed 
visit to England, for she was needed there to 
teach her more conservative sisters the best 
plans of work, and believed she would suc. 
ceed as no other woman ever yet had who 
had visited England, possessing the qualifi- 
cations necessary tosuccess. Said Mrs. Liv- 
ermore: ‘‘Many mothers have come to ine 
with expressions of gratitude that their sons 
had been saved through Mrs, Molloy's 
earnest efforts, and as I have traveled 
through New England I have constantly 
witnessed some of the wonderful results of 
her work.” 

The address contained many references to 
the temperance reform in England, and was 
of the deepest interest throughout. It was 
an eloquent tribute to the faithful devotion 
of her friend, whose worth she was glad 
had been appreciated. Maine was repre- 
sented by Mrs. L. C. Partington, who has 
lectured extensively in Europe, and whose 
reputation among temperance workers is 
world-wide. Her address was replete with 
reminiscences of foreign labors, and a 
hearty endorsement of one whose friend- 
ship she valued. Dr. J. H. Gallinger of 
Concord, N. H., endorsed (in a letter) the 
work of Mrs. Molloy in behalf of the tem- 
perance people of that State. 

Responses from Vermont were made by 
letters from Dr. and Mrs, E. F. Upham of 
West Randolph, Chester Clark, Esq., of 
Montpelier, and C. P. Currier, Esq., of Bur- 
lington, in which were many compliment- 
ary allusions to Mrs. Molloy’s labors in Ver- 
mont, and the esteem in which she is held 
by her friends on the Green Mountains. 
Dr. Wm. Wells Brown, of this city, deliv- 
ered an eloquent address referring to Wo- 
man’s work in England, he felt confident 
that Mrs. Molloy would succeed in her mis- 
sion. 

A letter was read from Rev. George H. 
Vibbert, expressing regrets at not being 
able to attend, and commending Mrs. Mol- 
loy for her outspoken views upon prohibi- 


tion. 

Maj. A. D. Welch of R. I1., spoke in the 
warmest terms of praise of the’ sincere 
Christian efforts of the one we had met to 
honor. ‘‘He had seen her work in the 
West, and throughout New England, and 
knew that thousands of reformed men blessed 
her for their salvation.” 

Mrs. J. K. Barney, of Providence, Presi- 
dent R. I. State Woman’s Union, was pre- 
vented from attending on account of the 
death of a friend, but sent a letter expres- 
sive of gratitude for the success her sister 
from Indiana had achieved. Rev. William 
Kirkby, of Conn., endorsed in a very pleas- 
ant speech all that had been said and added 
his ‘‘God bless her!” to the remarks of the 
other speakers. The above addresses were 
interspersed with music and singing by & 
quartette and the Little Wanderers. 

C. A. Hovey, Esq., Secretary Mass. Tem- 
perance Alliance spoke of the readiness 
with which Mrs. Molloy responded to all 
calls for assistance in every branch of tem- 
perance work, stating that the Massachu- 
setts Alliance had with great pleasure sent a 
letter of endorsement to the United King- 
dom Alliance of Great Britain. At the 
close of his remarks, Mr. Hovey presented 
her, in behalf of New England friends, ® 
finely bound pledged book, suitably in- 
scribed with gilt letters, and containing lines 
for twenty thousand signatures. 

Mrs. Molloy acknowledged with gratitude 
the kind words that had been spoken, and 
the tribute of affection that prompted this 
beautiful testimonial of regard. She was 
going to England not because she consid. 
ered herself wise enough to instruct them in 
their work, but for the knowledge she 
would gain, and the better service it might 
enable her to render the cause when she re- 
turned, and felt pleased that she was g0!08 
with the prayers and good wishes of 8° 
many Christian workers. She referred to 
her first lecture in Tremont Temple, when # 
sea of upturned faces greeted her, and all 
were strangers; she could not express her 
gratitude to God for raising her up such 
noble friends as He had here in dear old 
New England. St aac 

It was evident that Mrs. Molloy highly 
appreciated the compliment paid her by 
this reception, and her parting words will 
not soon be forgotten by those present. 
letter of endorsement was read from Weo- 
dell Phillips, also the testimonial recently 
presented her, and signed by Mr. Phillips, 
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Judge Pitman, Rev. 
Lucy Stone, and other prominent reformers. 
B. R. Jewell, Esq., Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Total Abstinence Society, pre- 
sented the following resolutions, which were 
adopted by a rising vote: 

Whereas, Mra Emms L yrs | contemplates visit- 
ing Europe, her friends and co-laborers in New Eng- 
land embrace this opportunity to publicly express 
their regard for her excellent character, anc their ap- 
preciation of her zeal and ability as a faithful, ener- 
setic and successfal laborer in the cause of temper- 

ce, therefore 
ee noived, That we acknowledge with pleasure and 
vratitade the worth of her labors in New England, 
Where her devotion, her eloquence and untiring 
efforts, have awakened new interest in our cause, 
and added largely to its adherents and advocates. 

Resolved, That her fervent appeals, made doubly 
effective from her personal trials—caused by the in- 
temperance of others—with her strong reasoning 
power and sympathetic heart combine to make her 
one of the most interesting, earnest and effective 
laborers in the cause. 

Resolved, That as a Gospel Temperance worker in 
various parts of our Union, she has won success and 
pened a host of personal friends by her pleasing 
manvers, her cogent reasonings and her acknowledged 
ability in promoting questions of world-wide impor- 


ay i, That we cordially commend Mrs. Emma 


Molloy to the kind consideration of the friends of 
temperance in Europe as a lady of worth and ability, 
who will not fail to interest and gratify all who may 
listen to her eloquent and earnest pleadings. 


The resolutions were neatly inscribed on 
parchment, and signed by B. R. Jewell, 
Dr. Brown and Mrs. Livermore. 

Said the Boston Traveller: ‘‘The affair 
was a grand success, and it was the testi- 
mony of all that no missionary ever entered 
fereign lands under more favorable au- 
spices, or with greater blessings.” 

Mrs. Molloy sailed in the City of Chester, 
from New York on Saturday, the 7th inst., 
and will undoubtedly succeed in her efforts 
to establish the Reform Club Movement 
permanently in England. M. E. E. 

Sal 


ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE OF NEW YORK. 





The Art Students’ League, at No. 108 
Fifth Avenue, will re-open its classes for the 
season of 1878-79, on Monday, September 
30, 1878. This school is maintained by the 
young artists and students of New York, 
for the purpose of securing the advantages 
of a thorough academic course of study in 
art. It is the only art school in the country 
which gives the opportunity of drawing, 
painting and modelling from the living 
model, every day in the week, morning, af- 
ternoon and evening, for eight months in 
the year, together with instruction in artistic 
anatomy, perspective and composition. As 
the League is exclusively a life school, a 
high standard of admission is maintained, 
and as it is controlled by students actually 
at work in the classes, a thoroughly practi- 
cal management is secured and the most ad- 
vanced methods of instruction guaranteed. 
Mr. Wm. M. Chase, who will return from 
Munich before the opening of the schools, 
has accepted the position of Professor of 
Drawing and Painting for the coming year. 
Mr. Walter Shirlaw will be the Professor of 
Composition, and will criticise the students’ 
designs once in each week. Mr. J. 8. Hart- 
ley will be the Professor of Modelling, and 
will give a course of lectures on Artistic 
Anatomy at the commencement of the 
school year, and will be present in each Life 
Class during the season to criticise the work 
and explain the anatomy of the figure from 
the living model. Mr. Frederick Dielman 
will give instruction in perspective once in 
two weeks during the season. A prepara- 
tory class in drawing from the cast for stu- 
dents who wish to enter the League Schools, 


will he opened September 30, under the di- | 


rection of one of the advanced students. 
The membership of the League is limited to 
artists and students, ladies and gentlemen, 
who intend to make art a profession; but 
the classes are open to all who have attained 
the required standard in drawing. The 
dues are fixed at a rate just sufficient to de- 
fray the actual cost of maintaining the sev- 
eral classes. The Art Receptions at which 
pictures and studies by the best artists are 
exhibited, will be held on the first Tuesday 
in each month during the season. The 
League was established in 1875, and incor- 
porated in February of this year. It now num- 
bers over one hundred members, including 
many well-known names among the young- 
er artists offNew York. Last season two 
hundred students studied in the various 
Classes, and the coming year promises to be 
the most successful that the school has yet 
seen, 
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NATURALISTS UN A TRAMP, 


Professors Jordan, Brayton and Gilbert 
of the Butler University at Indianapolis, 
and Miss Cornelia M. Clapp, Professor of 
Zovlogy at Mount Holyoke Seminary, Mass- 
scausetts, with a party of twelve students 
of natural history, including two ladies, 
have recently completed a pedestrian tour 
through several of the Southern States. 
T “@ party walked about 450 miles, and 
‘roughed it” for about six weeks. They as- 
Sembled at Cincinnati on the 20th of June, 
and proceeded thence by rail to Somerset, 

y. From‘this point they set out on foot, 
each member carrying a light knapsack, and 
arrying only; the most indispensable arti- 
Ces of clothing and very few of those. 
moh Somerset they crossed the Cumber- 
‘nd mountains, and walked to Careyville, 
distant about 100 miles, making on an aver- 
age about ten miles a day. They slept under 
: ae hen they could find it convenient, 
pen ‘ id not hesitate to stretch themselves on 
: n steps or piazzas, and even out on the 

‘untain side when convenience or fun 








THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL: 


Dr. A. A. Miner, Mrs. prompted them to do so. From Careyville 


they tramped by way of Williamsburg and 
Big Creek Gap to Knoxville, Tenn., thence 
via Mitchell's Point, Csar’s Head, Tulluma 
Falls and Toccoa Falls to Toccoa City, Ga, 
adistance of 350 miles. One of the pro- 
fessors gave a lecture upon some branch of 
natural history every day. 

Their route lay over and amongst the 
wildest mountain landscapes to be found 
east of the Rocky Mountains. Their fare 
was sometimes coarse and often meagre, but 
was always eaten with a relish to which 
they had been strangers. At Toccoa City 
the party broke up, six of them returning 
home by way of Atianta, Chattanooga and 
Nashville, two lads walking ¢ cross the State 
of Georgia to Chattanooga, Tenn. The rest 
of the party went by rail from Toccoa City 
to Beaufort, N. C., where they spent some 
time in collecting marine specimens, two 
barrels of which were shipped to Indianap- 
olis. At Beaufort they hired a sloop and 
came on by way of Albemarle Sound and 
the channel through Dismal Swamp to Nor- 
folk, thence by steamer to Washington. 
They arrived there several days ago and 
have since been engaged in studying the 
specimens in the Smithsonian Institute (a 
room in that institution having been given 
them for the purpose), and in sight-seeing. 
They are al] hardy and jolly looking, and 
all of them, even the ladies, speak of their 
experience as among the most enjoyable epi- 
sodes of their lives. This is the third jaunt 
of the kind in which Professor Jordan has 
taken a part.—V. Y. Tribune. 
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PERSONALITIES. 


Personal detail is always more or less in- 
teresting to us, but it would strike the in- 
veterate newspaper reader now-days that 
we have too much of it. 

There isno such thing as private life. 
We all live in glass houses, The semi-daily 
papers are mirrors of human life. 

This is all very well. The press is the 
conservator of morals. It is said there are 
no secrets in heaven, and in this respect 
eurth is growing very like it. But there is 
a point where personality becomes an of- 
fence against taste. There is a very fine 
line of distinction between the work which 
is public, and which is a proper subject for 
criticism, and the worker who is not. 

Because Parnassus has written a book of 
poems that touch and thrill the popular heart 
should every detail of his life, from infancy 
to manhood, be dragged before the public? 
Shall we demand a resurrection of the remi- 
niscences of his college days and his first 
‘thazing?” Shall we insist on knowing that 
he once failed in business? Shall we herald 
from one end of the country to the other 
the fact that he was divorced from his first 
wife and afterward married again? Shall 
we feel a secret longing to know why he 
did not go to Europe and why he did go up 
among the New Hampshire hills, and what 
time he rises and what he has for breakfast? 

It is an impertinence both to Parnassus 
and his readers to thrust these details upon 
them. What we want is simply the highest 
expression of himself which he gives us in 
his poems. These are the results, the cul- 
mination of his life. Very likely what he 
teaches in song he has learned in suffering. 
With the sacredness of the inner life the 
stranger’s hand intermeddleth not. As Em- 
erson puts it, ‘‘Let us not be too much ac- 
quainted!” LiniAN WHITING. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


HUMOROUS. 


‘‘Depend upon it’”’ as the man said to his 
coat when he hung it on a peg. 


Little Boy. ‘Mamma, what relation is 
auntie’s new baby to me?” 











Mamma. ‘Your first cousin, dear.” 
Little Boy. ‘‘Well, ma, who is my last 
cousin?” 


Mary Jane (reading from a newspaper). 
= the meaning of ‘nauseous,’ Thom- 
as?,’ 

Thomas. Lor, Mary, what’s the use o’ 
arsting me? I ain’t a chemist.” 


Mr. Stubbs. ‘‘Well Mrs. Miles, I don’t 
think we can object to it, since they say it’s 
for the advance of science.” , 

Mrs. Miles. ‘‘WellI would not object to 
vivisection in the least, you know, if the ani- 
mals were dead.” 


A member of a fashionable up-town con- 
gregation in New York city called at a mu- 
sic store and inquired, ‘‘Have you the notes 
ofa piece called the ‘‘Song of Solomon?” 
adding: ‘Our pastor referred to it yester- 
day morning as an exquisite gem, and my 
wife would like to learn to play it.” 


Military Surgeon. ‘‘How are you to-day?” 

Patient. ‘‘It’s starving alive I am wid 
hunger.” 

M.S. ‘Can’t give you any more—full 
diet already.” 

P. “Sure yezcan give me an extra loaf 
~ it on my board for external appli- 
cation.” 


In a street car in Philadelphia an old gen- 
tlemen was seated in one corner, and the 
car was full. A bevy of fair ones, of all 
ages and weights, swarmedin. Whereupon 
the gallant old gentleman shouted aloud: 
‘Ladies, I shall most happy to give my 
seat to any of you who is over thirty-two 
years of age.” All remained standing. 


: _ (a big burly man). Here! hi! That 
rute of yo ill ki } 
ae yours will kill my dog. Call 

Brown (who always stammers when at all 
excited). ‘He won't b-b-bite him, Sir. 
He'll only sq-q-queeze him a little.” 


Jones. ‘‘Call him off, Isay. Catch hold 
of his tail and pull him off.” 

Brown. “If I cate catch hold of his tail, 
he'll leave off sq-q-q-u-u-ueezing your dog, 
and b-b-b-b-bite him instead.” 

Jones. ‘Look here, you stammering idi- 
ot, I'm hanged if I—” 

Brown. “D-d-dddon't cc-c-call me 
names please, or he'll 1-l-leave go your dog 
and c-c-c-c c-c catch hold of you.’ 





HYGIENIC ONDERGARMERTS 
For Ladies ani Children, 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and He- 
duced Price List. mention 
ing this gree. Agents wanted, 

*atterns sold. 

Alice Fletcher & Co., 

6 Kast Lith St,,.N.W.City, 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11, 1878. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
OR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Acomplete education may thas be received in pre 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are pre for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 

the examinations with entire success, 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Dnill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with epeccgstate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and ry of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art —~ and os ao «1 af Natural 4 
tory, opening upon a large public square whic 
makes an excellen play ground, Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inapented, 
and the principals consulted from 9 1% to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept, 2. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos, 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 

ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 














R. MARSTON & COS 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the Enropean Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, SEPT. “1, 1878, 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open, Photo 


rom Cartes de Visite to life size. 


Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDALS 


London, 1861; Paris, 9%. Philadelphia, 1876, 
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HENRY fF’. MILLER 


PIANO-FORTES 


are the 


—Best.— 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


are 


The Most Durable. 


THE 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 


"Have been thoroughly tested in 
The Boston Public Schools, 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


of Music 


etc. 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


Received two awards at Philadelphia. 
With but one exception, no other piano exhibition 
received buc one award, 


Write for Catalogue and mention this paper. 


HENRY F. MILLER 


611 WASHINGTON ST., 
opposite the Globe Theater, 
BOSTON 








Rooms to Let be the Dav or Week 


ly24 MASS. 


303 
DITSON & CO’s 


Home Musical Library 


contains nearly all the really good sheet music ever 
published, conveniently bound In Thirty-Two hand- 
some volumes. Each book is quite independent of 
the others, is sold separately, and contains the large 
quantity of 30 to 20 pages, sheet music size, of 
good music, and each book is sold for 

$2.50 in Boards; #3 Cloth; @4 Gilt, 


There are 15 Collections of Vocal Music, of which 
the three most recently lssned are: 


THE SUNSHINE OF SONG. (0 pp. 
songs.) The songs are by the most popular authors. 


THE WORLD OF SONG, (200 pages) A 
sat variety of songs by the best composers, na- 
ive and foreign. 
GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG, (a2 *, 75 
Songs, Duets, &c.) Wonderfully fine book. At 
the date of its publication considered the best 


There are 17 Collections of Instrumental Music. Th 
Moet recent ones are: 


CLUSTER OF GEMS, (097 pages) 


Fine pieces for advanced players, 
GEMS OF THE DANCE. (x 
The newest compositions of Strausa. ened 


GEMS OF STRAUSS, (250 pages.) 
A hundred or more of the works of this most bril- 
liant of masters, 


Send for Catalogues and Contents of the 88 books, 


G@™ Look out for Ditson & Co's New Weekly Musti- 
cal Paper. Appears in September. 


DITSON & CO'S 


Musical Record. 


A 


NEW MUSICAL WEEKLY PAPER, 


the first number to appear September 7. 

It will be under the able editorial management of 
Mr. WM. H. CLARKE, and will a true 
musical Newspaper, its frequent appearance enabling 
it to give the latest news from all parts of the country 
and of the world, with reports of Conventions, Mu- 
sic-schoole, Festivals, &c., and with bright, clear, 
interesting articles on all subjects pertaining to muri- 
cal progress, 


Ditson & Co's Musical Record 


will be an impartial paper. The firm publieh for all 
composers, and have no motive to favor cne at the 
expense of another. All music teachers snd musical 
amateurs are invited to cuppent this, which ia, ina 
special senee, their paper, and to send on all interest- 
ing items of information in their respective districta, 

Subscription price, $2, per year in advance. No 
Free List. Premiums for lists of subscribers, More 
than Three Hundred Pages of Music per year given. 

Will exchange with papers having special musicad 
departments, 

Specimen copies sent free on application. 

Subscribe now and get tWo extra numbers. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


©. H. DITSON & Co.,, 843 Broadway N. Y. 
6 | Any worker can make $12a day at home, Cost 
0 ly outfit free. Ad’rs Truz & Co., Augusta, Me, 





Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.008 
testimonials received. Terma liberal.Pare 
ticulars free. J. Worth & Co.8t.Louls,Ma 


Pennsylvania 


RATLROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND 
UNITED STATES MAIL ROUTE, 


The attention of the traveling public is respectfully 
invited to some of the merits of this great highway, 
in the confident assertion and belief that no other line 
= on equal inducements as a route of through 

ravel, In 


Construction and Equipment 
THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands eqateemeey at the head of Americen railways. 

The track i# double the entire length of the line, of. 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedded: 
ina foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in. 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and built 

upon the most approved plans. Its passenger care, 

while eminently safe and substantial, are at the same- 
time models of comfort and elegance. 


The Safety Appliances 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeing and: 
liberal policy of its management, in accordance with 
which the utility only of an improvement and nct its. 
cost has been the question of consideration. Among: 
many may be noticed 


THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS, 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFORM 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH, 

ND THE 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE. 


forming in conjunction with a perfect double track 
and road-bed a combination of safeguards against 
— which have rendered them practically im- 
possible. 


Pullman Palace Cars 


Are run on all Express Trains 
From New York, Philadelphia, Ba t:- 
more, and Washington, 
To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, In 
dianapolis, and St, Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and to all principal points in the far West and South, 
with but one change of cars. Connections are mad 
in Union Depots, and are assured to all importan 


The Scenery 


OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 
is 

admitted to be unsurpassed in the world forgrandeur, 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are provided. Employees are covrtecus and atten 

tive, and it is an inevitable result thata trip by -be 
Pennsylvania Railroad must form 

A PLEASING AND MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE. 











ale at the lowest rates at the sicke 
Offices of of Company in all important cities and 


towns. 
THOMSON, UL. P. FARMER, 
eee Manager. General 1 assenger Agen 
Cc. §. HALDEMAN, New Engiand Agent, a 
+203 and 206 Washingtor Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A SMALL STRAW. 


Epitors JovrnaL:—I know you like to 
hear of all occurrences, however trivial, 
which show forth the efforts made to ad- 
vance Woman, and the remonstrances with 
which those efforts are met 

In one town, which is ‘‘run,” as many 
others are, I suppose, by a clique of men, 
the same names appearing on every com- 
mittee, for every conceivable cause or pur- 
pose, there has been held during the past 
week a meeting to devise means to aid the 
yellow fever sufferers. By this meeting a 
committee of eight gentlemen was appointed 
to solicit aid and receive contributions. 
This being done, a gentleman arose, and 
moved that eight ladies be added to the 
committee. But do you suppose this was 
done? Oh no! Immediately the spirit of 
chivalry (%) arose in the souls of men, and 
the local paper reports that this motion 
‘brought about a discussion, during which a 
large portion of those present left the hall ” 

Somebody then suggesting that while this 
“‘wrangle” was going on the people at the 
South might all die, the matter was laid on 
the table and thus disposed of. This isa 
smal! straw, but it shows which way the 
wind blows. It shows, on the one hand, 
that there are more men every day, who are 
willing and anxious to have Woman recog. 
nized, and on the other, that the opposi- 
tion has got to the point where it must 
wrangle, instead of sneer and ignore. 
They are afraid of being superseded in 
office if they allow women to be added to 
their committees. lt may seem incredible 
to your readers that these small offices 
should have so great a charm, but when I 
tell you that a gentleman whose name now 
appears on all sorts of committees, once 
actually lobbied for the office of secretary 
to a choral society of 50 members, it may 
not seem so improbable. 

When I read the account of this meeting, 
the thought came to me,—suppose the wo- 
men should all refuse to give money, or aid 
in any way the sufferers-at the South— 
would not a large number of the generous 
contributions be missing from the list? 

But Woman will never do this. Op- 
pressed and straitened as she is, she ever has 
been and ever will be the first to give chari 
ty, and to sacrifice her life even, for her suf- 
fering fellow-beings. The sooner Man ap- 
preciates Woman’s help and gives her the 
power and knowledge to do all that her gen- 
erous nature prompts, the sooner will all 
suffering be lightened; for Woman will be 
slow to allow a selfish ‘‘wrangle” to inter- 
fere with the alleviation of suffering and 
tlisease. HARRIETTE R. SHarruck. 

Malden, Mass. 

——--— eso ~—— 


BOFFIN’S BOWER-1878. 


Boffin'’s Bower again appears before the 
Boston public by the annual report of its 
founder and manager, Miss Jennie Collins. 
The object of the Bower is thus stated by 
her:— 

The two occupations in which I am par- 
ticularly interested, are productive industry 
and domestic service. I find it difficult to 
separate the two, as they affect each other. 
In 1872 shop-girls were in great demand, 
and domestics were discharged for the sake 
of economy. The ensuing year the domes- 
tics were better off, the shop-girls suffering 
from the panic. In time it reached both 
classes; and from lack of food, clothing, 
and proper shelter, their health became im- 

paired. The figures of the City Hospital 
eport will show to what extent... .. 

Four years ago it became apparent that 
girls on small] pay, when out of work, must 
occasionally suffer from hunger. Sickness 
and vice may follow. With the aid of kind 
friends, who organized a fair for that pur- 
pose, I was enabled to give free dinners 
during the severe months of winter, which 
have been of incalculable benefit in their 
effects on the welfare of the women. I 
consider it my mission to make the burden 
of the working-girl light. They come to 
me for advice sympathy, shelter, food, 
clothing, money, protection, and all that 
comes under that head. Through the aid 
of employers and others, | am generally able 
to meet their demands. The register gives 
1,354 names of women and girls desiring 
work from May 30, 1877, to May 30, 1878. 
In the same period of time 1,047 applicants 
for the services of women made known 
their wants; and, as many of them were by 
letter, they were very unsatisfactory. The 
greatest advantage is derived from ‘the free 
use of the newspapers supplied to the read- 
ing-room by the daily press. The girls 
turn directly to the ‘“‘Wants;” and it is sur- 
prising how soon they are absorbed into the 
community by the advertisements. Vol- 
umes might be written on experience here, 
pleasant and painful. In answer to ques- 
tions how 1 manage my dinners, I would 
say: At twelve o'clock the tables are set for 
fifty persons: the carving is already done, 
and plates arranged for that number. The 
girls have been collecting all the forenoon, 
until the reading-room looks like an audi- 
ence-hall; strangers and others make up the 
gathering. Each one is given a check; and, 
if an improper person is found, she is ad- 
mitted that time, and told not to come 
again. This does not often occur. When 
the first set are through, one or two volun- 
teer to prepare the table for the next set, 
until the last is served; then the checks are 
counted and entered on a book, but no 
names are taken. Last winter many work- 
ed on short time and at a reduction in 
prices. In addition to that, they were often 
obliged to wait for their pay till orders were 
filled. Thisclass cameevery day. Another 
class varied according to the weather,-—the 
largest number on stormy days, when they 
could not goin search of employment. Many 


only came once or twice; they, probably, 
having obtained places. The first public 
dinner was served Feb. 18, and the last 
May 1. The number of meals was 4,911 
during that time. Young girls fare pretty 
well at all times; but the middle-aged wo- 
men (married, widows, and single) suffer in 
every occupation. Some people think it is 
ap imposition on them to ask them to give 
work toa woman upwards of thirty years 
of age, and the more refined she is, the more 
to be avoided 

The following well-known citizens have 
acted as committee of the fair’ President, 
Hon. F. W. Bird; Vice-President, Mr. 
George A. Bacon; Secretary, Mr. W. F. 
D. Perkins; Treasurer, Mrs. J. H. Pillsbury; 
Executive Committee, Mr. 8. R. Urbino, 
Mrs. William B. Smart, Mrs. W. F. D. 
Perkins, Mrs. M. V. Lincoln, Miss Chattie 
Bowen. 

We hope our readers wil] not fail to send 
to Miss Collins such contributions as they 
can spare for this wurthy charity. We 
have no doubt that the money will be care- 
fully used and well expended. 

H. B. B 
—- oe —— 
THE CONGRESS A SUCCESS. 

Les Etats Unis d Europe says editori- 
ally : 

“The success of the International Wo- 
man’s Rights Congress is assured. The wo- 
men have proved their right in exercising 
it, and their fraternal feeling by their union. 
The success of the Congress is an event 
more suggestive than at first appears, It is 
agreat social developement, and the best and 
at the same time the most pacific campaign 
that could be made against ultramontanisin. 

A correspondent adds: “In speaking of 
the Women’s Congress, I must praise the 
prudence, the zeal, the intelligence with 
which it has been conducted, no less than the 
good sense, the tact, the real instruction 
which is shown, both in the committees and 
in full assembly, by the lovely and distin- 
guished women who compose it. 

It is with deliberate purpose that I use 
the word “lovely,” corlalaly not from the 
dictates of a foolish gallantry; but I main- 
tain, in opposition to the popular prejudice, 
that those women who work, who read, 
who reason, who keep abreast of great ques- 
tions in art, science, literature and politics, 
lose in these occupations none of the graces 
of their sex. There are not, as yet, many 
feminine B. As., but I have been fortunate 
enough to meet several. And I dare affirm 
that the man most prejudiced against ‘‘blue 
stockings” would be greatly puzzled to dis- 
tinguish among the dancers in a ball room 
those who have, in their desks at home, the 
diploma of Bachelor of Arts. 

- — oe 
WOMAN IS WOMAN’S WORST ENEMY. 
How frequently do we hear those opposed 
to the enfranchisement of Woman say, 
‘‘Women will lose instead of gain by ob- 
taining more liberty and power than they 
now possess. Woman is Woman's worst 
enemy. She is envious, jealous, and sus- 
> ap of her social equals; neither lenient, 
ind nor just to her inferiors: cold, hard, 
cruel to the erring of her own sex. With 
contempt and loathing she passes by the 
woman who has once left the path of right. 
She shuts the door of society against her un- 
fortunate sisters,—thus ostracized, those 
wretched ones have nothing left them, but 
sin and shame; with no means of escape 
they sink in hopeless ruin, without a glance 
of pity from these tender-hearted immacu- 
lates. 
This is what many men say openly; in 
former times this same class of men ex- 
pressed a different opinion publicly; what 
ever might have been their inward thoughts. 
Then was Woman toasted at public gather- 
ings; her praises were sounded, her virtue 
extolled, her beauty of character noted and 
admired, her kindness, tenderness, sympa- 
thy and love spoken of in highest terms. 
She was an angel in purity, a guardian an- 
gel in love and sympathy, sent to watch 
over and protect man from sinking into the 
dark abyss of barbarous brutality. 

But what a change. According to those 
men, Woman has lost her wings; she is no 
longer an angel, only a common mortal, 
and a very ordinary one at that, for ‘‘Wo- 
man is no betterthan Man.” ‘There are 
as many bad women as bad men.” ‘‘In this 
city, for one good woman there are two bad 
ones.” We have quoted verbatim the say- 
ings of numbers of men, not one of whom 
is a friend of equalrights. These men seem 
to have a very poor opinion of mankind in 
general, and of Woman in particular. 
When Man, on almost every public occa- 
sion, made known his high respect for Wo- 
man, on account of her sterling virtues, 
when he spoke so much of her great moral 
influence and power for good, women »e- 
lieved in his sincerity. They begin to awake 
totheir duty. If we bear such great moral 
power, ‘‘why sit we here idle?” Though 
no man, as yet, had thought of employing 
them to do some of the good work of the 
world, thus utilizing this great force, they 
firmly believed men would rejoice to have 
their help. They looked out into the world; 
there was abundance of work for them; evil 

was abroad, much wrong was done in the 
name of law. They heard the wail of the 
slave, they saw the widow robbed of her 
property, the wife’s money taken to pay 
the gambling debts of her husband, while 
her children cried for bread they saw the 
honest earnings of the hard-working 
woman paying the liquor bills of him 
who was called husband, because by law 
the money was his not hers. They saw 
mothers robbed of their children by law. 
Even the education women had received, 








they observed could not be used to ad- 





vantage; medical colleges were closed 
against them, pulpits were denied them, 
court rooms were not opened to them, leg- 
islative hall were free to men alone. They 
perceived that nearly all the existing evils 
in the land were propagated and sustained 
by law,and that by law alone could these 
foul blots be removed. It was moral force 
that was needed in the government. Men 
say we have this ina very great measure; we 
must not withhold the help we can give. 
Women proffered their services. Men heard 
with astonishment, and rejected with scorn. 
‘You wish to have equal rights with men? 
Wish to help choose our law-makers, to 
vote and be voted for, to have women be- 
come legislators, lawyers, judges and ju- 
rors?” “Yes.” ‘This is a good joke,” 
said the men, and they tried to laugh it 
down, but failed. They resorted to ridi- 
cule, it had no effect. Then came asper- 
sions such as we have mentioned. ‘‘You 
think” say they, ‘‘women have a hard time 
now; their fate would be a thousand fold 
worse if your wishes were granted. Man’s 
coarse, rude harshness, aud Woman's pet- 
ly jealousies and unkindness would prove 
the upper and nether millstone between 
which the weak, dependant and womanly 
woman would be ground to powder. If 
women insist on taking men’s places, they 
will be compelled to take men’s treatment. 
They will be crowded, jostled, and pushed 
to one side, let stand while men sit, be spo- 
ken to rudely, harshly and coarsely, in short 
they will receive no protection from men. 
A few strong self-reliant women might en- 
dure such treatment, but the dependant, 
womanly woman would be swept out of 
existence. In this way we might have 
a survival of the strongest, but certainly not 
of the fittest.” 

Thus these men rattle on, unable to 
prove what they say, and little dreaming 
they have been defaming both men and 
women. How insulting to the noble Amer- 
ican gentleman, to say he will treat women 
with disrespect and coarse brutality. The 
true man will ever be the gentleman, cour- 
teous, kind and respectful to Woman under 
all circumstances, and there are hosts of 
such men in our land. 

But what a slander upon Woman to say 
she is unkind, jealous, suspicious, an ene- 
my to her sex.— Matilda Hindman, in Denver 
(Col.) Mirror. 

a 
BUTTER STORES IN PARIS. 

While waiting for our breakfast one morn- 
ing in a crémerie in Paris much frequented 
by foreigners, my friend Madame B—— 
said, ‘‘l can point you out every American 
breakfasting here.” 

I looked around at the people seated at the 
different tables, and wondered if she were 
speaking seriously. In these days, when 
fashion reduces costume and coiffure to such 
uniformity, and when the blood of every 
civilized race is mixed toa great extent with 
that of every other, distinguishing nation- 
ality at sight appeared to meimpossible. I 
asked my friend her secret. 

“Oh, it is no secret, she replied, smiling. 
‘1 don’t pretend to tell, except when they are 
taking breakfast. They all put salt on their 
butter.” 

‘Your acuteness applies only to break- 
fast, then,” I said. ‘‘At dinner it would not 
serve you, suppose.” I said this ina kind 
of savage way, having the common weak- 
ness that makes all people abroad defend 
their countrymen. 

“No,” she said; ‘‘ we never put butter on 
the dinner table”—a fact I had at the mo- 
ment forgotten. 

It is true that the only salted butter you 
ever find in Paris is the American butter 
(beurre americain), but there this is used on- 
ly for cooking, and is never sold in butter 
stores, but in groceries. It is our common 
tub butter. The French butter, the finest 
possible produce of its kind, is sold in the 
butter stores scattered all over the city, 
which furnish nothing but dairy products 
and eggs. These stores are generally mod- 
els of order and neatness. Young girls or 
women in snowy caps and aprons, courte- 
ous and obliging, serve the customers, while 
a responsible-looking matron sits at the 
desk, supervising the business and keeping 
the books. In Paris, women seem to have 
monopolized the occupation of book-keep- 
ing. 

One of the butter stores of Paris | remem- 
ber especially, and will briefly describe it. 
It was near the grand market (La Halle). 
The large window on the right of the en- 
trance always contained a large, loosely ar- 
ranged bouquet of fresh flowers, apparent- 
ly gathered from some rural garden. There 
was nothing else in the window except a 
glass-covered stand containing bondon 
cheese and the double créme suisse. Inside, 
there was a long horse-shoe counter or table, 
where eggs and cheese were sold, and on 
either side, marble tables, each containing 
about four huge masses of “butter, shaped 
like an inverted butter firkin. Over each 
mass was hung a delicate silver wire about 
two feet long, both ends terminating ina 

piece of cork. With this wire the sales- 
woman would cut, almost always exactly, 
any amount ordered, froma demi-quart (half 
a quarter) to a pound. It being a costly 
product, and always purchased daily, small 
quantities are the rule. To separate the 








quantity ordered, lay it ona square of deli- 
cate white paper on the little scales, weigh 
it, pinch the corners of the paper together, 
and place it on the cool lettuces in your 


basket, is the work of a very few seconds | 
with these expert sales-women. Lettuces | 


you would be sure to have in your basket, 
for no cne goes to market in Paris without 
buying them, they are so crisp and fresh: 
and naturally you would purchase butter 
after every thing else, that it might reach 
home in the freshest possible state. —Marie 
Hovland, in Harper's Magazine for October. 
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LADY CLERKS IN WASHINGTON. 


Eprrors JourNAL.—I am boarding in the 
same house with a young girl, who is a 
clerk in one of the departments, and as it is 
new to me to see women thus occupied, | 
willingly accepted her invitation, yesterday, 
to accompany her to the bureau where she 
isemployed. It looks queer, because I am 
unaccustomed to it, to see a young girl take 
her hat and walk off to her office at nine 
o'clock. This young lady is a Virginia girl, 
an orphan, very nice and ladylike, and very 
poor, as their custom is. She has quite an 
air of business about her, is perfectly self- 
reliant and independent, and likes her oc- 
cupation very well. Her office, where she 
writes at a separate desk, is in a large, quiet 
room where only two other clerks are em- 
ployed, and everything is comfortable and 
orderly. When we reached the door, my 
companion walked in and hung up her hat 
composedly, and thensat down to the work 
of the day. 

She is entirely alone there, and although 
she has held her office three years, she does 
not know more than a dozen people in the 
city. Until she made the acquaintance of 
the lady of the house where we are staying, 
she lodged in a large boarding-house; but 
when she found that her friend, weary of 
hotels, was going to keep house ina small 
way, she begged tu be taken as a member of 
the family, preferring this way of living as 
less expensive and more homelike. 

AslI regard this young girl—cool, self- 
possessed, business-like, so different from 
most damsels of my acquaintance, I wonder 
if the tender heart of the maiden is really 
hardened, and the love, which would natu- 
rally be lavished on dear ones at home, or 
on the hero for whom fate has destined her, 
is really turned to selfishness and avarice. 
A little incident which occurred at Lotta’s 
matinee this evening, proves that this ap- 
parent hardness is but the crust formed by 
stern necessity in alife of routine, and that 
the soft heart with its wealth of affection is 
hidden beneath. At one point of the play, 
the gipsy maid refuses to give up the lover 
whom her father detests, and is driven by 
her stern parent with curses from his door. 
Lingering near the roof which has hitherto 
sheltered her, the trembling girl falls upon 
her knees and bewails her desolation. My 
young friend, usually so calm and collected, 
strove in vain for composure, and at last 
burst into sobs which could not be restrained, 
as the homeless creature implores Heaven’s 
aid in her friendless condition. 

Somehow, in looking at other girls, my 
thoughts turn, as naturally as the wheel on 
its axle, to some little darlings very dear to 
my heart, and I constantly revolve in my 
own mind the question, ‘‘Would this be the 
sort of life I would choose for our children?” 
Is it prejudice or merely the effect of edu- 
cation, that 1 shrink from the thought, and 
feel like folding our tender lambs in my 
arms to shield them from contact with the 
stern, hard world—that I long for our dar- 
lings to be sheltered under the sacred roof 
of home, with father, mother and friends to 
stand ever between them and the struggle 
for bread. 

But are we sure that this is best? Have 
not the hard lessons of the past few years 
taught to women of the South that there 
is no such thing as the favored child of for- 
tune, safe from life’s vicissitudes; have 
we not seen the tenderly-reared and delicate- 
ly nurtured thrust out into the storm, de- 
fenceless against the pitiless blast? Is it not 
true, that for each to make the best that 


.can be made of himself or herself, is the 


true principle in which we must be trained, 
if we would fully develop the gifts bestowed 
by Heaven upon us? 

Compared with the sewing or teaching 
which usually seems tLe only resource for 
Southern girls who are forced to support 
themselyes, office-work or professional du- 
ties present many attractions. This young 
lady’s employment, with its comfortable sal- 
ary, is far preferable to the drudgery of 
teaching and the small pay which is the lot 
of young girls of my acquaintance who are 
trying to earn a living. 

There is nothing injurious in the occupa- 
tion, or the companionship it brings, to the 
woman who is pure and high toned in char- 
acter, and, compared with the average male 
clerk, how innocent the life of this young 
girl appears. Seeking from preference a 
home with refined peopie who live plainly, 
and even willing to assist in family duties 
as some return for the kindness shown her, 


‘she seems like a daughter of the house. 


Her little room, which adjoins mine, is full 
of little knick-knacks, the gifts of loved ones 
in better days, or the work of leisure hours. 
Here are the tiny clock and sewing-machine, 
which, with her neat and simple wardrobe, 








represents her all of worldly goods. After 
the work of study is over, she comes from 
the office cheerful and bright, brings her 
sewing into the sitting-room where the fami. 
ly assemble, and whence I can hear merry 
laughter, long after I have retired, as the 
little circle talk over the incidents and aq. 
ventures of the day. 

I can but see in her case, however, as ip 
many others, the great disadvantages which 
result to women from the manner of their 
education and from the erroneous ideas to 
which they are accustomed from childhood. 
This young girl, although possessing her 
only capital in the blooming health which 
has so far been her portion, begins to show 
symptoms of dangerous maladies, caused by 
the foolish fashions in dress, to which she 
feels herself bound to conform, as do most 
women. Already she has found it necessary 
to consult an occulist, who told her at once 
that he should attribute the slight trouble 
about her eyes, not to office-work, as she 
supposed, but totight lacing. As she has a 
fine figure somewhat inclined to stoutness, 
she of course denies this; what woman ever 
acknowledged that her clothes hurt her? 
She also complains somewhat of other ail- 
ments,often premonitory of serious disease, 
and undoubtedly caused by the cramping 
boddices and heavy skirts with which she is 
burdened in her daily walks to and from her 
office. But, of course, like other girls, my 
young friend, admirable in all else, clings to 
her idols, resents the insinuation of injuri- 
ous garments, thinks she is overworked, 
and declares she ‘‘needs a tonic.” 

OrRA LANGHORNE. 

Washington, D. C., Sept. 14, 1878. 








SPECLAL NOTICES, 





A Young Lady of experience, desires a posi- 
tion with a florist to make up and will in every way 
make herself generally useful. Situation more an 
object than salary. Good references. Address 5 
Peabody Street, Boston Highlands. 





The Women’s Union Rooms, 4 Park St., 
Boston, will be open on Sundays, from ten A. M., to 
five Pp. M., for reading and conversation. 





Pine Cliff Cottage Home and Day 
School, Dedham, Mass, The autumn ses- 
sion of this School will commence Tuesday, Sept. 
17th, and continue fourteen weeks. Pupils of both 
sexes are admitted. Six resident pupils desired, uu- 
der the age of fifteen. Application may be made to 
the Principal, E. L. W. Wittson. 

August 13th, 1878. 5w34. 





Lectures.—The undersigned respectfully offers 
the following lectures. 

The Great Pyramid.—Through one of the 
most extraordinary discoveries of modern times, the 
clue to the mystery of the Great Pyramid of Jeezah 
in Egypt, has been given to the world; and what was 
considered by the ancients as the chief of the seven 
wonders of the world is now shown to be more won- 
derful than they deemed. The chief discoveries are 
given in this lecture. 

Our Financial Problem. — The lecturer 
does not believe that the bullionists are knaves, or 
the greenbackers fools; but that we have come to a 
new time in the aeeey of man, and that the solu- 
tion of the great problem of our country to-day can 
only be achieved by gathering the truth from both 
sides into something ona higher plane than either 
now holds. 


The Danger of the Republic.—An alarm 


cry. 
Terms ten dollars and expenses, with modifica- 
tions. Jesse H. JoNnEs. 
North Abington, Mass. 





Partner Wanted,—An energetic business per- 
son, man or woman, wanted to buy one half interest 
in the Beacon or Progress, (which is published at 
Indianapolis, Indiana,) and to take charge of thesub- 
scription department. The Beacon is a weekly paper, 
only five months old and is now self-sustaining, but 
we wish to enlarge it and extend its circulation. A 
small amount of cash required. Applicants must 
favor WoMAN SUFFRAGE 


MARY E. HAGGART, Ea. & Prop. 
Indianapolis, Ind. f. 





Waltham New Church School. A 
Home School for Boys and Girls, with parental 
care and thorough instruction, from Kindergarten to 
College. Boys fitted for Harvard, entering clear, a0 
Girls taught in the same classes. S-ecial care taken 
of young children lacking fathers or mothers. French 
under charge of M. Lévy. Thorough drill in Music. 

BENJ. WORCESTER, Principal 

Waltham, Mass. 28 


—— 
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paatcal Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 
all, 


Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Buston.. 741 Broadway, New York. 
Pianos,—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 
gr notographers.—Notman & Campbell, 4 Park 
reet. 


e eppstnncanst.—Raet Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
e St. 


—— 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 
Homeeopathist. 


775 Tremont Street, Boston 


Office hours from 1 to 3 P. Mm. 











Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston 


Office hours from 8 to 9 a. m., and 2 to 4 P. M. 1y10 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


¢2rSpecialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. m. to 5 P. M., daly. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston 


Office hoars from 11 to 2p. m. 
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